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THE WAYFARER 


& February igth marks the day when students around the 
world put their metaphorical hats on a metaphorical family 
tree and then join together in observance of the Student Day 
of Prayer, which the World’s Student Christian Federation 


spon SOrs. 


& International student events—conferences, work-camps, or 
Day of Prayer tremendous significance in our politi- 
cally divided world: literally they are islands of constructive 
reality set in a period of history which Elton Trueblood has 
described as “Phe Thirty-five Years’ War. 


& One of the less-publicized recent actions of UN was the 
decision to have a prayer-room somewhere in the six-block 
area of their he: adquarters-under-construction in New York 
City. Undenominational, unpretentious, it is to be dedicated 
to “the concept of a Supreme Being.” One hopes that the 
nations’ delegates—many of them—will seek out this little 
chapel frequently, drawing deep of the well of strength to be 


found there. 


B Smith College faculty members, pedaling to class on bicy- 
cles large-labeled “Staff,” can evolve lecture-points while wheels 
revolve. Bicycle travel, I hear, is popular on the Smith campus, 
with 1,484 bicycle licenses issued. It is to be noted that green, 
the verdant color, has been assigned to the sophomores’ plates, 
while the freshmen’s bikes flash plates tinted in confident 
vellow, which perhaps should be regarded as a trend of some 
sort, to be considered by those who plot next fall’s Freshman 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. (30,000 freshmen read it, annually.) 


B Vepartment of Literary Disposal: My mail-box has yielded 
this letter, coming from an esteemed Christian leader in one 
of USA’s properly accredited universities: “We distribute the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN to fraternities and other loving units. We feel 
that this is one way the student body will become acquainted 
with the SCM... .” ‘Typist’s instinct is sound here: have you 
noticed that even the typewriter’s keyboard places « and o 
companionably side-by-side? A living unit lacking love would, 
indeed, besa horrendous thing. We're glad if INTERCOLLEGIAN 
helps both in living and loving. 


You-Know-Him-Don t-You-Department: Francis Henson, a 
Student-Mover of the 1930s, is Director of Educational and 
Political Action, UAW-AFL. Francis Miller, WSCF staff 
member back in the late ‘20s, emerged unbowed last fall from 
the gubernatorial fight in Virginia against the Byrd machine: 
he may enter the lists again. . . . Ralph Sockman, renowned 
Methodist minister of New York (heard on the National 
Radio Pulpit) has been named Associate Professor of Practical 
Theology in Union Theological Seminary. 


& | bring you a pre quote from a grand little collection 
(The Best of G. Studdert Kennedy, Harper, 1948, $2) of 
prose and verse “* a well-remembered Briton who died twenty 
years ago. Listen to this forthright bit: “We shall never know 
where we are politically, economically, or industrially until 
we know where we are religiously and morally. You cannot 
understand the part except upon some theory of the whole. 
You cannot be fixed about anything unless you have a faith 
about everything. We must have a creed.” 

—GS. 


What and by Whom 
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CAMPUS: TESTING GROUND FOR CIVIL RIGHTS was written by 
Mary Moss Cuthbertson whose penetrating mind has sparked 
many a student group; her ‘‘base’’ is American Friends Service 


SEGREGATION IS WRONG, says Ray Gibbons, Director of the Council 
on Social Action of the Congregational Christian Church .. 5 


WHO CAN GO TO COLLEGE is by A. C. Ivy and Irwin Ross who 
wrote the valuable Religion and Race: Barriers to College, for 
the Public Affairs Pamphlet series. . . . . .. 7 


NEW PATTERNS FOR OLD describes what these several writers are 
achieving, sometimes against the stream . 


FORMULA FOR A SIGNIFICANT SUMMER is a — of summer 
conferences and projects for students 


A BALANCE SHEET OF CIVIL LIBERTIES, is from the record .. 16 


SOCIAL ISSUES AND ETHICS MEET IN CLASSROOM, says Kenneth 
Underwood, who succeeded Liston Pope as Professor of Social 
Ethics in Yale Divinity School and is Editor of the lively maga- 


GREAT TRUTHS is by Marion Cuthbert, who teaches in the Sociology 


Department of Brooklyn College. From Songs of Creation, a 
book of profoundly religious poems, published by Woman’s Press 20 


THE AMA AND THE DOCTOR is by Harold Aaron, M.D., who wrote 
this for Consumer Reports, which has let us reprint it . . . 2) 


TO SECURE CIVIL RIGHTS ON CAMPUS is a ‘Program Prompter,”’ 


by the program-wise Fern Babcock . 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Spires and Briars 13 Worship Page 

Book Reviews... 23 News . 


PIX IN THESE PAGES: 
Illustrations on our Cover, and pp. 5 and 23, are the work of Chester 
Tanaka, former member of the famed Nisei Brigade of World War I! 
cnd now a staff member with Consumers Union in New York City. 


For other illustrations in this issue we thank: Ohio Wesleyan (page 
3); Louisiana State U. (page 11); Mt. Holyoke College (page 19); 
Consumer Reports (page 21). 
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“We believe that human life is sacred and that no man is of greater 
value than any other before God or his government. We believe that the | 
worth of the individual must be safeguarded and that each man bears 
the responsibility for his neighbor's welfare.’’—Assembly Prospectus, 
National Assembly of the Student Christian Movement, 1946. 


: CAMPUS: TESTING-GROUND FOR CIVIL RIGHTS ‘ 
q 
MARY MOSS CUTHBERTSON One such threat to our basic civil liberties has been q 
rf, the passage by Congress in 1946 of the Re-Organization q 
: WHEN a student dares to search out and articulate the act, recreating the House Committee on Un-American 4 
Y, great principles upon which all society rests, he will dis- Activities. The fear and distrust generated by the work J 
cover principles calling for eternal obligation, for these of the House Un-American Activities Committee has @ 
“ arise out of our common dependence upon our Creator. affected freedom of thought and inquiry in all educa- S 
Among these basic principles are the duty to do justice, tional pursuits. The fact that academic freedom in many 7 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly before God. For the American universities has in recent years been seriously g 
‘. Christian student these considerations lead inevitably to inhibited, may well be a by-product of the fear and in- Zz 
: a concern for civil rights—on campus and elsewhere. timidation engendered by the procedures of the Un- a 
. Flagrant denials of constitutional rights are not far American Activities Committee. y 
t to seek in our country. Freedom of thought and speech, The Christian student will not be misled by false 4 
: regarded as the most basic principle undergirding de- proclamations made on his campus in the names of a 
mocracy, is today the focus of bitter controversy. Many _ security, freedom, or protection of democracy. He will = 
people, on campuses and in communities throughout our know by his own study of history that the origin of our ; 
land, do not accept the idea that this freedom should be American government is rooted in a faith in the basic . ‘ 
le guaranteed equally to all. Many would limit or forbid dignity and worth of all individuals. It is written in = 
the spread of doctrines with which they disagree. They bold letters on the pages of our nation’s history that ; ‘ 
. would usurp power over the thought and expression of even individuals charged with the gravest criminal of- 
al others at the very risk of losing democracy by their fenses shall be scrupulously guaranteed due process of 
A. actions. law and equal justice under the law. He will also know 
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by an understanding of his faith as a Christian student 
that repentance and forgiveness, justice and love, are the 
basic responses demanded if one would develop insight 
to provide for the needs of his fellows. He will know 
that this is the basis for his concept of civil rights. It 
then becomes his duty to try to make civil rights func- 
tion on this foundation in every phase of his campus life. 


What's Your Campus Climate? 

How can students uncover the status of civil rights 
on their campus? I believe they might start with the 
following questions: 


1. Are qualified students admitted to your college re- 
gardless of race, creed, or nationality? 


2. What is being done to eliminate any discriminatory 
practice regarding admissions of students? 


g. Are students housed in university-controlled build- 
ings regardless of race or creed? 


4. What is being done to eliminate racial segregation 
in. campus housing? 


5. Do fraternities or honoraries accept all qualified 
persons regardless of race or creed? 


6. What steps are fraternities and honoraries taking 
to eliminate discrimination based on race and creed? 


”. Are students permitted to form organizations for 
educational, cultural, religious, political, social, and ath- 
letic purposes? 


8. What organizations, if any, are banned? Why? 


g. What speakers, if any, have been refused permis- 
sion to speak in recent years? Why? 


10. Do all students have equal access to university 
facilities for their meetings? 


11. Do campus publications enjoy the civil right of 
“freedom of the press’? 


1 These questions were carefully formulated by the Committee on 
Effective Citizenship of the National Student YMCA and YWCA. 


12. What restrictions, if any, are placed upon sty. 
dent publications? 


13. Do professors feel free to teach their subjects ac. 
cording to the dictates of conscience? ' 


14. What restrictions in teaching, if any, are placed 
upon professors? 


15. Does the campus chapter of the American Asso. 
ciation of University Professors feel that the civil right 
of freedom of speech is guaranteed to teachers? 


16. Are college employees granted the right to op. 
ganize unions? 


What You Can Do 


How can your CA help to improve the situation con. 
cerning civil rights on your campus? 


First, get the facts about your campus. This may cal] 
for the appointment of an investigating committee by 
your CA. 


Second, study the facts to form a judgment as to who 
is responsible for any violation of civil rights discovered. 


Third, try to create a negotiable situation for dealing 
with all civil rights offences by providing hearings where 
alternatives may be thoroughly discussed. 


Fourth, make effective use of the campus press to cre. 
ate public opinion on your campus in support of basic 
civil rights. 


Fifth, begin education on the Declaration on Human 
Rights of the United Nations Assembly,? to create a 
world perspective from which your campus can be evalu- 
ated. 


Sixth, build support for every measure designed to 
preserve the rights of the individual as provided in the 
Constitution of the United States without regard for 
race, creed, color, political belief, or national origin. 

Make your campus a laboratory tor Christian democ- 
racy by affirming in all its practices the basic civil rights 
for all persons. 


2 Refer to November, 1949 INTERCOLLEGIAN, p. 8. 


“The mind is easily wearied and easily frightened, but there is no limit to the picture it makes; and 
toward those pictures we stumble. | have often remarked that whereas men say there is a limit beyond 
which a man may not run or swim, may not raise a tower or dig a pit, | have never heard it said there 
is a limit to wisdom. The way is open to better poets than Homer and to better rulers than Caesar. No 
bounds have been conceived for crime and folly. In this also | rejoice and | call it a mystery. This aiso 
prevents me from reaching any summary conclusion concerning our human condition. Where there is 
an unknowable there is a promise.”—Thornton Wilder, in The Ides of March 


“In all ages the great creative religious ideas have been the achievements of the intellectual and 
spiritual insight of young men. . . . Since Jesus’ time numberless bands of Christian youth have turned 
the world upside down and thus led mankind forward in its struggle for freedom and deeper religious 
experience. The universities have always been the breeding places for such groups.”—Clarence P. 
Sheed, Two Centuries of Student Christian Movements. 
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Segregation Wrong 


It is wrong, says RAY GIBBONS because it denies the possibility 
of the kind of community for which God created us 


IT is my conviction that improve- 
ments in race relations in the United 
States will wait until we are willing 
to reach higher and delve deeper. 
We have about exhausted the pos- 
sibilities on the horizontal plane of 
social science and democratic prac- 
tice. The next great progression will 
be in the relationship of our Chris- 
tian faith to the solution of the 
problems of race. 

Most of our present effort is in 
the social sciences. In Sociology I 
we studied the significance of “caste” 
and “‘status.”” In Psychology II we 
isolated the factor of “visibility” 
and examined “mental differences.” 
These demonstrated that race is a 
problem, not because of what it is 
in itself but because of what men 
think and feel about it. The social 
sciences also provide us with many 
useful devices for resolving racial 
tensions when these arise. They do 
not, however, tell us why segrega- 
tion is wrong and why racial dis- 
crimination must be removed. 

We have put a large measure of 
confidence in the breadth of our 
democracy. Gunnar Myrdal in his 
major work, An American Dilemma: 
The Negro Problem and American 
Democracy,' feels that “people want 
to be rational, honest and_ well- 
informed” and that “research and 
education are bolstering the Amer- 
ican Creed in its influence toward 
greater equalitarianism.” This is an 
optimistic view of what “education” 
can do to solve America’s race prob- 
lems. This country already has more 
higher education than any other 
but it continues to have the worst 
racial tensions, with the possible ex- 
ception of South Africa. Certainly 
in large sections of the population 
high-handed discrimination is prac- 
iced in preference to even-handed 
democracy. 


"Have We Not All One Father?” 


Neither the lengths of social sci- 
ence nor the breadths of democracy 
are all-sufficient. We need the fuller 
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perspective upon the problem which 
comes from the heights and depths 
of religion. It is in terms of the 
meaning of life, our view of the 
nature and destiny of man, that 
race relations finds its true ap- 
praisal. What is the basis for re- 
spect for persons? What is my re- 
sponsibility for discrimination and 
segregation? What kind of com- 
munity is possible and how shall it 
be obtained? These questions find 
their fullest answer in the light of 
our religious faith. 

When the vertical relationship to 
God intersects the horizontal rela- 
tionships to our fellows we find a 
firm basis for our respect for persons. 
In the words of Malachi,’ “Have 
we not all one Father? Hath not one 
God created us? Why do we deal 
treacherously every man against his 
brother, profaning the covenant of 
our fathers?” God always comes to 
us bringing our fellow-men along 
with him. They appear to us as his 
children. “In the image of God cre- 
ated he him; male and female cre- 
ated he them.’’* Because all people 
are his, they are ours, also. Our 
brothers are given us by the Cre- 
ator. 

What does it mean that God cre- 
ated man in his own image? Did he 
put a common substance in all man- 
kind? Did he stamp a certain phys- 
ical, mental or emotional character- 
istic upon each one? According to 
Bible teaching the “image” is not a 
substance but a function. It is a 
relationship toward God. What God 


gave every man was the capacity to 
be in right relations with him, the 
freedom to love, trust and obey him. 
To this each man has been called 
and each must give his answer. To 
the extent that man responds to God 
with love and obedience he _ bears 
the divine “image.” 

This concept of creation has a di- 
rect bearing upon race relations. It 
means that no race has an “image” 
superior to that of any other. All 
are equal in their capacity to re- 
spond to God. “He made of one 
every nation of men to dwell on all 
the face of the earth, having deter- 
mined their appointed seasons, and 
the bounds of their habitation; that 
they should seek God, if happily 
they might feel after him, and find 
him ... for in him we live, and 
move, and have our being... .’" 
The common foundation for re- 
spect for all men, regardless of color, 
is the fact that God calls them as 
men and as men they must reply. A 
man’s value does not lie in himself, 
either in his power of intellect or in 
his blood or in his social position or 
in his contribution to the arts and 
sciences. A man’s value is derived 
from God. It is his imprimatur 
which really counts. 

Our Christian faith also helps us 
plumb the depths of our social re- 
sponsibility. It shows us that our 
racial pride and prejudice is not 
merely a “cultural pattern” or a 
“folk-way” but a sin against God 
and his creatures. It is a denial of 
his “image”’ in people of other color 
than our own. Racial discrimination 
is a way by which the white man 
fastens upon the Negro an inferior 
status which makes him something 
less than human. Charles S. John- 
son records the observation of an 
unskilled Negro laborer, “A man 
has to be less than a man to get 
along most of the time.”® That sen- 
tence is the measure of our guilt. 
All of us share in the self-interest 
which has perpetuated segregation, 
the discrimination which builds 
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barriers to opportunity and_ the 
“white supremacy” which 
“justifies” the rankest injustices. But 
in the light of Christian faith, the 
teaching of Jesus Christ and the 
cross of Christ, these are not ex- 
cusable. They are, under God, sin. 

Neither can a Christian take 
refuge in the fact that these prac- 
tices are widely held or socially ac- 
ceptable. He can not plead that he 
has no racial prejudice or claim that 
his community has no racial prob- 
lem because it is all of one color. 
Passing by on the other side, even 
at a great distance, is unneighborly 
conduct and an evil in the sight of 
God. Before God every man shares 
responsibility whether he lives in 
the north or in the south, in a city 
or in a college town, in a slum or in 
a quiet study. He is like Isaiah in 
the temple, when he stands before 
God he must confess, “Woe is me! 
for I am undone; because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in 
the midst of a people of unclean 
lips; for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of Hosts.’’® 


Community—Sans Partition 


Along with the Christian concept 
of creation and judgment stands the 
doctrine of redemption. God loves 
us so much that he goes after us to 
bring us back to him. He has pre- 
pared for us a Kingdom, a com- 
munity in which his way of love 


Negro Teachers 
Unsegregated 


Is your Alma Mater 
on this Honor Roll? 


A total of 105 Negroes served on fac- 
ulties of unsegregated, predominantly 
white colleges and universities between 
1945 and the summer of 1948, according 
to a survey made by The Negro Hand- 
book in the summer of 1948. Some of 
them, especially those on regular full- 
time assignment, are still members of 
the faculties. 

Sixty-three of the total had regular 
full-time positions, two were library as- 
sistants with faculty rank, and one was 
a vocational guidance counselor, with 
faculty rank. 

The majority of the Negro faculty 


rules in the conduct of man. His 
purpose is to fit us for living to- 
gether in such community. 

What is the Christian basis for 
community? It is not in the blood 
or in marital relationships. Jesus at- 
tacked the family basis for society 
when he said, “Who is my mother 
and my brethren? Whosoever 
shall do the will of God, the same 
is my brother, and sister and moth- 
er.”"7 Nor can the idea of race be 
the basis for community. When the 
Pharisees claimed, ‘““Abraham is our 
father,’” Jesus replied, “If ye were 
Abraham’s children, ye would do 
the works of Abraham,’ for true 
community resides in the person's 
relationship to God. Nor is_ the 
Christian basis for fellowship in the 
achievements or merits of the per- 
sons involved. Rather, ‘fellowship 
results from a spontaneous, steady 
and full outpouring of love which 
has been touched off by God's love 
for us. “We love because He first 


loved us.’ 


members taught some subject in the 
social sciences. 

Colleges where Negroes taught in- 
clude: Black Mountain College, The 
New School of Social Research, Unt- 
versity of California, University of 
Southern California, University of Con- 
necticut, University of Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Roosevelt College (Chi- 
cago), Chicago City Junior College, 
Notre Dame College, University of 
Iowa, William Penn College (Oskaloosa, 
Iowa), Smith College (Northampton, 
Mass.), Harvard University, Olivet Col- 
lege (Olivet, Mich.), Wayne University 
(Detroit), University of Michigan, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Rutgers College 
(New Brunswick, N. J.), Seton Hall 
College (South Orange, N. J.), Brook- 
lyn College (Brooklyn, N. Y.), College 
of the City of New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Cornell University, Hunter Col. 


Segregation and_ discrimination 
stubbornly resist the formation of 
the kind of community for which 
God created us, by which he judges 
us and for which he redeems ys. 
They heighten the barriers of pride, 
fear and falsehood so that it is well. 
nigh impossible for men to build 
genuine trust under such conditions, 
These barriers do not yield to mere 
persuasion. ‘They do not crumble 
when advantages are nearly equal. 
ized on both sides. The “‘middle wal] 
of partition” denies the possibility 
of genuine community. In the light 
of God's creation, judgment and re. 
demption they can find no justifica- 
tion and so they become intolerable 
to the Christian conscience. Recog. 
nizing the full implications of his 
involvement in the racial practices 
of society, a Christian reaches up 
with faith to God and finds the faith 
and fortitude to reach out toward 
his brother whom God hath given. 
Step by step he sets about removing 
the social obstructions to community 
on the horizontal plane in the per. 
spective of his vertical faith. “For in 
him we live and move and have our 
being.'!° 
REFERENCES: 1} Harper and Brothers, New 
York 1944. 2 Vols., p. 97. * Chapter a, 
verse 10. 3 Genesis, chapter 1, verse 27. 
4 Acts, chapter 17, verses 26-28. Patterns 
of Negro Segregation, p. 307. ® Isaiah, chap 
ter 6, verse 5. * Mark, chapter 8, verses 38 
and g5. 8 John, chapter 8, verse 39. 
John, chapter 4, verse 19. 1° Acts, chapter 
17, verse 28. 


lege (New York City), Queens College 
(Flushing, N. Y.), Sampson College 
(Geneva, N. Y.), Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege (Bronxville, N. Y.), Fordham Uni 
versity (New York City), Mohawk Col- 
lege (Utica, N. Y.), New York Univer 
sity, Vassar College, University of Akron 
(Ohio), Antioch College — (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio), Kent University (Ohio), 
Fenn College (Cleveland, Ohio), Unt 
versity of Toledo (Ohio), Ohio State 
University, Haverford College (Pennsyl- 
vania), and University of Wisconsin. 

The University of Illinois in Urbana 
had the largest number of Negroes on 
its faculty at the time the survey was 
taken—eleven. Other schools which had 
from four to ten Negroes on their facul- 
tices were the University of Chicago, 
Roosevelt College, College of the City 
of New York, Sampson College, and 
New York University. 
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A. C. IVY and IRWIN ROSS 


WHEN Levi Jackson, Yale football 
star, was elected captain of his team, 
the event rated banner headlines 
throughout the nation. When Mr. 
Jackson was married, 5,000 people 
turned out for the wedding and the 
glad tidings were flashed by press 
wireless from coast to coast. And 
when, a few months later, the same 
Mr. Jackson was tapped for mem- 
bership by three of Yale’s senior 
societies, this high honor crowded 
news Of lesser significance off the 
front page. Once again, the nation 
applauded Mr. Jackson’s good for- 
tune. 

Why such widespread interest in 
Mr. Jackson? ‘The answer: Levi 
Jackson is a Negro. He is the first 
Negro ever to be elected captain of 
the Yale football team. He is the 
first Negro ever to be elected to one 
of Yale’s honor societies. He is one 
of the very few Negroes, as a matter 
of fact, ever to have attended Yale. 

But why, after all, shouldn't a 
Negro be elected captain of the Yale 
eleven? ‘The United States is a land 
which boasts of equal opportunity 
for every individual, regardless of 
his or her creed, color, or foreign 
ancestry. 

The editors, of course, did not 
overplay the Jackson story. It was 
big news—a welcome indication of 
sanity in an area of our life where 
prejudice has long been respectable. 

For the truth, known to all editors 
and many readers, is that many 
American colleges talk equality but 
practice discrimination. In_ theory, 
their doors are open to all students 
who can pay their bills and make 
the grade academically. In practice, 
many colleges exclude all but a 
modest number of Jews, Negroes, 
Italians, and, in some. cases, Cath- 
olics. 

On the other hand, some of our 
best colleges and universities have 
fully lived up to the American aca- 
demic tradition of equality of op- 
portunity regardless of race, re- 
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Who Can College? 


Chinks in the dikes are discernible but barriers of religion 
and race still keep qualified young people out 


ligion, or political conviction. Har- 
vard, for example, boasts a long list 
of distinguished Negro graduates 
and has kept its doors open to all. 
Other great universities, such as 
New York University, Chicago, and 
Pennsylvania, have similarly placed 
no racial or religious bars to admis- 
sion. The faculties of New York 
University and Columbia have done 
more, perhaps, than those of any 
other institutions to destroy the 
myth of racial inequality and_ to 
lay the scientific basis for fairer treat- 
ment of minorities. 


Who Gets Into College? 

Concrete evidence of discrimina- 
tory practices has been provided by 
several recent studies of the accept- 
ance of college applicants. The most 
exhaustive survey of this sort—made 
possible by a grant from the Antt- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
and the Vocational Service Bureau 
—was recently conducted for the 
American Council on Education by 
the Elmo Roper organization. 

The survey was based on two 
large, carefully selected samples. 
The first was a group of 10,000 high- 
school students in the class of 1947, 
selected in proportions representa- 
tive of all parts of the country and 
of all types of high schools—public, 
private, and parochial. ‘The second 
group was a sampling of 5,000 stu- 
dents from large cities only. — 


gion. Specifically, it was found that— 

1. Boys had more difficulty get- 
ting into colleges than girls: 90 per 
cent of all female applicants and 
only 84 per cent of the males were 
accepted. 


2. Students with better grades en- 
tered college more easily than stu- 
dents with poorer grades. 


g. Students who lived the 
northeastern part of the country 
were ata great disadvantage in gain- 
ing admittance: the percentages of 
acceptance were 8o per cent for the 
Northeast, 88 per cent for the South, 
go per cent for the Far West, and 91 
per cent for the Midwest. 


4. Catholics had less success than 
either Protestants or Jews—88 per 
cent of all Protestant, 87 per cent of 
all Jewish, but only 81 per cent of 
all Catholic applicants were ac- 
cepted. 


Color Bar Prevails 

In spite of recent progress, Negro 
education in the South is still Jim 
Crow. Segregation inevitably takes 
a toll in psychic distress, if nothing 
else. But in most instances the handi- 
cap is material. Although segrega- 
tion legally involves the obligation 
to provide “separate but equal” fa- 
cilities, the equality is usually a fie- 
tion. ‘The Negro college nearly al- 
ways has less money, poorer teach- 


The survey was limited to OUR NEGRO COLLEGE STUDENTS: 


white students, largely be- 
cause so few Negroes apply to 
college that a huge number of 
interviews would have been 
required to produce scientifi- 
cally accurate results. The sur- 
vey revealed that 

A total of 87 per cent of all 
applicants in the Council study 
was accepted by a college. But 
the chances of being accepted 
were affected by a number 
of factors, including sex, schol- 
arship, geography, and_reli- 
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ers, poorer laboratories and _ libra- 
ries than the white college. 

It so happens that the seventeen 
southern states which maintain seg- 
regated colleges are among the states 
which can afford the smallest appro- 
priations for education, whether it 
be primary, secondary, or collegiate. 
Financing dual school systems is a 
substantial drain on their slender 
resources—the result being that the 
white student, like the Negro, re- 
ceives a poorer education § than 
would otherwise be the case. 

The Negro is much worse off in 
regard to the professional and grad- 
uate school than the college—and 
here the quota system, as well as 
poor preliminary education, takes its 
toll. Many fewer advanced degrees 
go to Negroes, relatively, than to 
whites. In 1940, Negro institutions 
granted 5,201 degrees, of which 97 
per cent were bachelors, and 3 per 
cent masters. None were doctorates. 
Of the degrees granted by white in- 
stitutions, 86 per cent were bache- 
lors, 12 per cent masters, and 2 per 
cent doctorates. In 1947, Negroes re- 
ceived only eight of the more than 
3,880 Doctor of Philosophy degrees 
granted in the United States. 

Medicdl schools discriminate 
against Negroes to a much greater 
extent than against Jews. There are 
seventy-seven medical colleges in the 
country. The twenty southern ones 
do not accept Negroes; the others 
admit to no exclusion policy, but 
actually only one-third will take 
Negroes. In 1946, there were 592 
Negro medical students. Only 85 
were enrolled in twenty non-segre- 
gated schools; the others all studied 
at Meharry Medical College and 
Howard University, both Negro in- 
stitutions. These two schools an- 
nually receive a volume of applica- 
tions far beyond their capacity. 
Howard, for instance, can accommo- 
date 75 students in its freshman 
class; in 1946 and 1947 it received 
1,350 applications. The Negro stu- 
dent faces an equally tough problem 
getting professional training as a 
dentist, pharmacist, lawyer, social 
worker, or engineer. A highly re- 
strictive quota system operates in all 
these fields. 

Bad as the situation is, it repre- 
sents a vast improvement in higher 
education for Negroes over the past 
decade. An increasing number of in- 
stitutions, formerly limited to white 
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students, have admitted Negroes. 
There is the hope that the Southern 
Regional Educational Commission 
will stimulate developments to as- 
sure equality and, in time, the end 
of segregation—the only assurance 
of real equality of opportunity. 


In Defense of Discrimination 


Jim Crow education is usually de- 
fended on the same grounds as is 
all segregation in the South. On the 
most sophisticated level, the defense 
is based on the notion that no mat- 
ter how irrational the fear and dis- 
trust of the white for the Negro, 
prejudice must be respected; it is 
impossible to erase the patterns of 
prejudice through law; it may be 
catastrophic to try. In short, segre- 
gation is deplorable, but it is too 
deep-rooted to be eliminated by law; 
the process involves the changing of 
basic attitudes through education. 

Often the crudest folk prejudices 
are used in defense of the Jim Crow 
colleges. It is said that the Negro 
is not capable, or worthy, of a decent 
education; that his presence is likely 
to contaminate the white college 
community; and that non-segregated 
education will also lead to the 
erasure of Jim Crow barriers in 
other fields, a prediction which 
takes on the qualities of a night- 
mare. 

The arguments justifying dis- 
crimination through the quota sys- 
tem, however, are often more ra- 
tional and are worth considering in 
detail. Six main arguments are ad- 
vanced in favor of minority quotas: 


1. The colleges must cater to the 
prejudices of the student body. 
Otherwise the morale of the college 
community will suffer trreparable 
damage. This argument assumes a 
degree of student prejudice that 
probably does not exist. Actually, 
students have usually proved to be 
more democratic than their elders. 


2. Colleges and universities must 
accommodate themselves the 
prejudices of the community, lest 
they lose status and (particularly in 
the case of professional schools) their 
students have difficulty getting jobs 
after graduation. The same observa- 
tions about the colleges’ leadership 
role are relevant here: Do the col- 
leges want to lead the community or 
trail behind it? Moreover, the main- 
tenance of a quota system does not 


merely reflect outside prejudice; jt 
reinforces it. 


The argument about vanishing 


job opportunities is based on the 
third point: 

3. Colleges which did not main. 
tain quota systems would be inun.- 
dated by minority group members. 
Obviously, if just a few colleges 
abolished the quota system, they 
would probably find themselves en. 
rolling a volume of minority group 
members disproportionate to the 
population-split in the nation. But 
what if all colleges—or most of them 
—let down the bars? 


4. There is simple logic, as well 
as rough justice, in having quotas in. 
volving the same percentages as the 
racial and religious divisions in the 
general population. This argument 
has no place in any democratic phi- 
losophy. “The quota system denies 
the basic American belief that men 
of all religious and racial origins 
should have equal opportunity to fit 
themselves for contributing to the 
common life.” 


5: Quotas are good for the minor- 
ity groups—they tend to keep down 
the incidence of anti-semitism, for 
example. ‘Vhis argument assumes 
that minority groups can depend on 
a tolerant reception only so long as 
their numbers are small and their 
conduct unobtrusive. Not only 
should they be seen and not heard, 
but they should not be seen too 
much. 


6. Although geographic quotas 
often cause hardships to minority 
groups, they may be necessary tf a 
college is to become a truly national 
institution. Under the circumstances, 
the burden is on the college to 
demonstrate that geographic quotas 
are discriminatory solely in a geo- 
graphic sense. 


How Abolish Discrimination? 

To achieve the elimination of seg- 
regation the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education has stated a 
program of vigorous public action: 

First, in regard to Negro segrega: 
tion: the only long-run solution 
compatible with our democratic be- 
liefs is the complete abolition of 
Jim Crow practices. Segregation 
laws must be repealed. The task, 
however, will not be an easy one. 
“Deep-seated, long-standing forces 
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of opinion and sentiment are obvi- 
ously involved. Segregation laws 
cannot be wished away or eradicated 
by executive order. But influences 
looking to their repeal are at work; 
time and more vigorous effort will 
change public sentiment.” 

Because it will be a long, hard 
campaign, the Commission urges 
that in the meantime the “separate 
but equal” doctrine be carried out 
in practice. ‘he Negro colleges in 
the South must be greatly strength- 
ened to bring them up to the stand- 
ards of the white institutions. When 
federal funds are made available to 
support higher education, there 
should be no discrimination in their 
apportionment. Also recommended 
is the establishment of regional edu- 
cational centers “attached to strong 
colleges and open to both white and 
Negro students, with broad curricu- 
lar offerings and high standards of 
scholarship and research.” 

The Commission proposes another 
series of steps to eliminate the re- 
strictive quota system: 


1. Discriminatory questions on 
application blanks should be out- 
lawed by statute. 


g. State laws should be passed 
removing the accreditation and tax 
exemption of colleges and universi- 
ties which are proved to discrimi- 
nate on grounds of race, religion, or 
national origin. ‘This is a persuasive 
force, within the power of every state. 

3. Passage of Fair Educational 
Practices Acts similar to the New 
York State law is recommended. Un- 
der the New York legislation, in op- 
eration since September 15, 1948, 
discrimination on grounds of race, 
creed, color, or national origin is 
declared illegal. (Denominational 
institutions, however, may maintain 
religious qualifications for admis- 
sion.) The State Commissioner of 
Education is empowered to receive 
the complaints of individuals who 
allegedly have suffered discrimina- 
tion. The Commissioner can also 
initiate such complaints. An elabo- 
rate procedure for fact-finding and 
informal adjustment of grievances 
then goes into operation. If quiet 
persuasion is unavailing, legal com- 


THIS ARTICLE is from the factual little Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet Religion and Race: Barriers 
to College (20c). Students are urged to get the 
pamphlet and study the highly relevant data, 
too voluminous for reprint here. 
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pulsion can be resorted to. Public 
hearings, resulting in cease and de- 
sist orders, are authorized. Such or- 
ders would be enforceable through 
regular court proceedings; they 
would also be subject to judicial re- 
view. 

The President’s Commission is 
well aware that reform by compul- 
sion is regarded with distaste by 
many enlightened persons who ab- 
hor all forms of discrimination. 
They believe that voluntary change 
will bring more lasting results. “The 
Commission argues cogently, how- 
ever, that “The urgency of this is- 
sue in our national life, in educa- 


tion, and in the growing sense of 
grievance in the minds of all minor- 
ity group members does not promise 
to let a satisfactory democratic out- 
come wait upon statements of pious 
intention or upon tardy voluntary 
action. ... Where assurance of good 
conduct in other fields of public con- 
cern has not been forthcoming from 
citizen groups, the passage of laws 
to enforce good conduct has been 
the corrective method of a demo- 
cratic society. Extension of this 
method into the educational field 

. is, therefore, not only a defensi- 
ble measure; it is also. . . the logical 
next step.” 


£ How To Abolish Discrimination 


Public Action 


Repeal of segregation laws 


Removal of tax exemption from 
schools that discriminate 


Passage of Fair Educational 
Practices Acts 


COMMISSIONE "| 


Individual Action 


Student: Press for the admission 
of Negroes 


Faculty: Raise the issue at 
faculty meetings 


Oy OG 


Parent: Get behind the drive for 


anti-discrimination legislation 


& 


Group Action 


‘ene Uncover the facts 


Prod state legislatures 


Chart by Ida Scheib tor Public Affairs Committee 
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On many a campus, students are working purposefully 


to eliminate discrimination and establish 


NEBRASKA LIFTS DORM 
COLOR BAR 


THE BOARD of Regents of the University of Nebraska 
revoked a directive barring other than members of the 
white race from living in the freshman women’s dormi- 
tories. Abolition of the 1944 directive allows the choice 
of students for the women’s dormitory tq follow the reg- 
ular procedures of the office of the Dean of Women. 

This forward step by the Board of Regents came as 
the result of consistent work by the University YWCA 
and many other groups. In 1945 the Interracial Com- 
mission of the YWCA began a study of actual practices 
concerning members of minority groups. Their findings 
concerning housing, athletics and the racial practices of 
various schools of the university were published in a 
printed report called Minority Groups On Our Campus. 
This careful presentation of the facts was used by many 
other campus groups. 

In spring 1949 the YWCA polled the residents of the 
women’s dormitory and discovered that 197 students 
(8714%) were in favor of admitting all students to 
dormitories regardless of race or color. Nine voted against 
the proposal and six had no opinion. The YWCA pre- 
sented its findings and a request for a new ruling to the 
Board of Regents. Similar requests followed from Mortar 
Board, Student Council, Religious Welfare Council, and 
other campus and community groups. State-wide public- 
ity was given the issue before the Regents took action. 

An observer says that the students working for the 
removal of the racial bar “did an excellent piece of 
work in terms of sustained effort and in the use of facts 
and valid arguments instead of emotional and personal 


attacks.” 


KENT ADDS NEGRO TO 
FACULTY 


OSCAR RITCHIE was employed as an instructor in 
Sociology at Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, in the 
fall of 1947. Mr. Ritchie is a Negro. 

Early education was in Florida; then in 1943 he came 
to Kent State as a commuting student. Interested in pre- 
law, he took five hours of sociology to fulfill other re- 
quirements. In 1946, when he had received his A.B. 
degree, Mr,. Ritchie was granted a graduate assistantship 
in the sociblogy department. A year later, while working 
on his Master’s degree in sociology, he taught in the 
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department when a professor resigned. In 1948 he went 
to the University of Wisconsin on a Julius Rosenwald 
Fellowship to work on his Ph.D. degree. 

Kent State is proud to have a man of the calibre of 
Oscar Ritchie appointed on the ground of scholarship, 
competence in teaching, and general fitness without dis. 
crimination in regard to race or color.—A. LATEN CARTER, 
Minister to Students and Director of the United Chris. 
tian Fellowship 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
ADMITS NEGROES 


PRIOR to June, 1949, Kentucky’s educational system 
was based upon the familiar southern pattern of segrega- 
tion of the white and colored races. ‘The State’s constitu- 
tion required separate public schools and in 1904 the 
Legislature enacted a law, aimed at Berea College, which 
prohibited the education of the two races on the same 
campus by any institution. The constitutionality of the 
law was challenged by Berea but the law was upheld by 
the highest state court and by the U. S. Supreme Court 
in 1906. Since that time the two races have been edu- 
cated separately in both public and private schools. 

The state maintains at Lexington a university with 
graduate and professional schools for white students and, 
at Frankfort, Kentucky State College for Negroes. The 
latter school offers no graduate or professional work. 

On March 15, 1948, Mr. Lyman Johnson, a Negro 
teacher in the public school system of Louisville, applied 
for admission to the university’s graduate school during 
the summer term to do work toward a doctor’s degree in 
history. He was refused admission because of the penal 
statute mentioned above. 

Mr. Johnson, after being refused admission to the unt- 
versity, brought an action in the Federal District Court 
in Lexington asking for a declaration of his rights and 
alleging that the instruction that would be offered by the 
University on the campus of Kentucky State College 
would not provide facilities equal to those offered on the 
university Campus. 

Federal Judge H. Church Ford handed down a de- 
cision on April 27, 1949 which sustained Mr. Johnson's 
contentions. The Court's findings stated that Mr. John- 
son was “entitled to educational advantages and oppor 
tunities available within the State, at the same time, 
upon the same terms and substantially equal to those 
which the State provides and makes available to other 
residents and citizens of the State.” 
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The Board of Trustees of the university decided not 
to appeal the decision to a higher court and the adminis- 
tration of the university made preparations to admit col- 
ored students for the first time in the university’s history. 
During the 1949 summer term thirty-nine Negro stu- 
dents, mostly teachers working toward advanced degrees, 
enrolled. Predictions of trouble proved to be unfounded, 
for the summer term moved along with quiet calm. 

Four Negroes registered for last fall's semester and 
there has been no indication of prejudice. The splendid 
cooperation of students of both races and the matter-of- 
fact way the experiment was carried out is a tribute to 
the good sense and democratic spirit of the people of 
Kentucky.—E. G. TRIMBLE, University of Kentucky 


INTERFRATERNITY COUNCIL 
OPPOSES RESTRICTIONS 


BY VOTE of 36-3 the National Interfraternity Council 
adopted a resolution asking its member groups to elimi- 
nate restrictive membership clauses. During the past two 
years there has been a rising tide of concern with un- 
democratic practices within fraternities. 

About a year ago Greek-letter men were aroused by 
the so-called “Amherst affair.”” The controversy arose 
when the Amherst College chapter of Phi Kappa Psi 
pledged a Negro student, Thomas W. Gibbs of Evanston, 
jl. After heated debate the national organization pre- 
sented the Amherst chapter with an ultimatum: de- 
pledge the student—or else. ‘he Amherst men stuck to 
their guns, and the chapter was expelled. 

That was just the beginning of the fraternity rumpus. 
Other chapters began to question the “restrictive clauses”’ 
required by their national groups. Resolutions were 
adopted by undergraduate bodies urging graduates in 
control of the national organization to “do away” with 


In perspective, campus angles take on new look 
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discriminatory clauses in their national constitutions. 
But many alumni (powerful factor in fraternity life) 
vehemently resisted these proposals. They held that 
by its very nature a fraternity had the right to select 
whatever members it desired. 

After ducking the issue for several years, the NIC has 
taken a definite stand on the question. However, fra- 
ternity leaders were quick to agree that the mere adop- 
tion of a resolution did not automatically mean that all 
chapters would remove their religious or color barriers 
at once. At best, the NIC’s action means that a new 
policy has been adopted that will undoubtedly have 
greater long-range than immediate repercussions. 

The resolution said: 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of this conference that it 
recognizes that many member fraternities have had and 
now have restrictive provisions. It recognizes that the 
question is of concern to many interested parties. It calls 
these facts to the attention of all member fraternities, 
appreciating that membership is an individual fraternity 
responsibility. It recommends that member fraternities 
that have selective membership provisions consider this 
question in the light of the prevailing conditions and 
take such steps as they may elect to eliminate such 
selectivity provisions.” 


MIAMI EXAMINES FOOTBALL 
RACIAL POLICY 


IN THE spring of 1947 an incident occurred at Miami 
University (Oxford, Ohio) which stirred the interest of 
a large group of students and eventually affected uni- 
versity policy. This incident involved the third-string 
back on the football team. 

In 1947 the Miami “Redskins” were making a bid for 
recognition in the football world. They had played in 
the Orange Bowl on New Year’s Day and dreams of big- 
ger games were in the minds of students, faculty and 
alumni alike. When the Athletic Board of Control sched- 
uled an extra game of the season for 1947 this suited the 
football-hungry campus. 

There was a snag in this bonus game, however. Two of 
the student members of the Athletic Board of Control 
opposed this extra game because the contract required 
that a third-string back—a Negro student—wouldn’t be 
allowed to play the game. | 

The Campus Interracial Council took this as a live 
issue, and wrote a resolution opposing any plan to leave 
a player at home. This resolution was signed by the 
Church Foundations and the YMCA and YWCA. The 
Athletic Board of Control tabled the resolution, stating 
that the organizations signing the resolution represented 
only a few students. 

The Campus Interracial Council brought the matter 
before the Student-Faculty Council (the student gov- 
erning body) and this group decided to take an all- 
campus poll as an indicator of how many students felt 
this issue to be important. Booths were set up for the 
voting. Handbills were printed by those representing 
both sides of the question. Mimeographed material was 
slipped under doors in every residence hall; and corridor 
bull-sessions were called to provide a chance for the is- 
sues to be explained and questions asked. 
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1,200 votes were cast from a student body of 4,500. The 
result of the vote was overwhelmingly in opposition to 
football games with schools which dictate a policy of 
discrimination. The faculty also went on record opposing 
athletic events with schools which oppose participation 
by all students in athletic events. 

The “Miami incident” occurred in 1947. In September, 
1949 the athletic policy of the university in regard to 
the racial question in athletics was stated thus: . 


Something Went Haywire Here! 

AT WASHINGTON University (St. Louis: a city ’twixt 
north and south) no Negroes had ever been enrolled 
until four years ago, when the administration adopted a 
policy of opening graduate schools to all qualified stu- 
dents. —TThe Medical School and the School of Social 
Work were opened first, and later the engineering school, 
then law and liberal arts. Only nursing and dentistry 
now bar Negroes. 

When the Negro leaders Walter White and Mordecai 
Johnson came to our campus last year students and fac- 
ulty alike were deeply moved by their presentations. ‘The 
already active Inter-racial Commission of the “Y” called 
a general meeting of all students interested in liberalizing 
the admissions policy of the university. Over 100 students 
then formed SCAN (Student Committee for the Ad- 
mission of Negroes). 

SCAN became an active and militant group. Its pro- 
gram included: 1) Initial conferences with selected mem- 
bers of the faculty and administration. 2) A scientifically 
conducted postcard poll of student attitudes (over 80% 
of student replies favored admission of Negroes). 3) A 
few public meetings for educational purposes. (The best 
of these was a chapel concert given by a talented Negro 
graduate student; other events were poorly planned.) 
4) A campus-wide vote on the question, Do you favor 
the admission of Negroes to the undergraduate schools 
of Washington University in the fall semester of 1949? 
(2,623 ballots, the largest number ever recorded here, 
were cast in a Closely supervised and carefully planned 
campaign: 77°¢ voted “yes.”’) 5) A report was made to 
the university administration both by letter and in per- 
son. (The main point made was that a large majority 
of students favored the admission of Negroes immedi- 
ately.) Nevertheless, no further steps have been taken by 
the administration to broaden the policy on admission. 

As SCAN’s program developed, a mighty inner strug- 
gle raged: the issue was control of the program. Eventu- 
ally the “Y” leadership lost control to a group of more 
experienced and more politically oriented students, most 
of whom had not been associated with the “Y’’ pre- 
viously. 

The SCAN leadership was marked by a strong sense 
of urgency. Two examples of this are: 1) When liberal 
faculty leaders urged a quiet and thorough educational 
campaign their advice was promptly disregarded as “‘pus- 
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“It shall be the policy of Miami University to permit al} 
eligible students to compete for participation in intercollegiate 
athletic contests regardless of creed or color. It shall further 
be the policy of Miami University to schedule intercollegiate 
athletic contests with any school which does not object to the 
members of any race on the Miami team, regardless of their 
policy with respect to the personnel of their own team. This 
applies whether the game is played in Oxford or elsewhere.” 


Results do come from student concern in matters of 
racial discrimination!—HERBERT EF. and MARGARET PIFER 


We Can Learn From Mistakes, Too 


sylooting.”” 2) An evening “round table” of all student 
leaders included in the original campaign strategy, was 
ruled out as useless by the SCAN leadership. 

It became apparent that an extremist psychology domi- 
nated the campaign leaders. (N.B. The issue was not 
one of Communist influence.) The issue was never one 
of ultimate objectives. But when disagreements arose on 
questions of strategy, these were sometimes misinter- 
preted as disagreement on objectives. Decisions which 
had been made at the opening of the program were later 
disregarded or rejected, and had to be re-decided. The 
lack of unity impaired the effectiveness of the program. 
Tension mounted between SCAN (theoretically a “Y” 
committee) and a large majority of the ‘“Y’’ membership. 
The cabinet woke up too late! It had not studied the 
problems of social strategy carefully enough or soon 
enough. 

Now that the smoke has cleared away, I present this 
analysis after-the-fact: 

1. The “Y” Cabinet and other leadership should have 
entered more wholeheartedly into not only the planning 
but also the carrying out of the program. 

2. When the resistance of SCAN leaders to the 
broader, more inclusive strategy of the “Y”’ first became 
apparent, there should have been a tough-minded facing 
of the alternatives: a) Should SCAN leadership be 
changed? b) Should SCAN withdraw from the “Y” and 
carry on an independent program? 

g. The “Y” leadership needed to face more clearly 
the problem of dealing with controversial public issues 
where the community as a whole is sharply divided. 

Our “Y” Cabinet has re-formulated its program of 
action toward the goal of admission of Negroes. An 
account of these recent developments, and a larger anal- 
ysis than the foregoing abbreviated report, is available 
to anyone requesting it.—EDWARD L. NESTINGEN, Campus 
“Y,”” Washington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


THE NICC MEETING IN SEPTEMBER, 1949, urged “Christian Associo- 
tions to concentrate their efforts toward eliminating segregation and 
discrimination against members of minority groups, in those areas of 
university life over which students have a measure of control. On many 
campuses civil rights practices fall far below the standards established 
by law. Christian Associations should work to eliminate segregation in 
the CA; in social fraternities and sororities; in forensic activities; 
intramural and intercollegiate athletics; in housing; in campus social 
lite; and in student Church groups. An intensive program of work is to 
be launched on Race Relations Sunday, February 12, and continued 
throughout the spring of 1950.” 
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"Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers...” 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the band...” 


Social Action Is Christian 


The principle of helping others is 
a fundamental element of Chris- 
tianity. Individuals, inspired by 
Jesus, began it; churches and socie- 
ties, formed early, expanded it; 
jJater, whole departments of churches 
were devoted to its extension. ‘Thus, 
collective helping of others became 
a fundamental Christian principle— 
large numbers helping large num- 
bers, for the good of all. 

Christians alone, as individuals, 
can do something. Christians collec- 
tively, in churches, can do more. 
Christians unitedly, through de- 
nominations and interdenomina- 
tional bodies, can do even more. But 
not enough, for the world’s prob- 
lems are too great. Christians using 
government agencies—state, 
tional and international—can really 
do the job under God’s direction. 

If Christians do not, others—self- 
ish, greedy and for base purposes— 
will do it, and the world will be 
worse than it now is. Each of us 
has this responsibility: to recognize 
and confess his sin in not doing all 
that he can as a follower of Jesus to 
help build in our community, our 
nation, the world, a society fit for 
all God’s peoples—and then to do 
it in the largest terms. 


Gains —and Losses 


Progress toward goals long voiced 
by CA and Church groups comes 
slowly and is reported alongside 
news that warns against any relax- 
ation of our efforts. Just ten days 
after Princeton sophomores had de- 
manded that exclusive upperclass 
eating-clubs (instead of fraternities 
there) be opened. to all members of 
52 next year, Harvard’s Student 
Council voted to bar discrimination 
in all college organizations. And 
then, after the faculty had favored it 
for many years, the Corporation 
voted to open Harvard Law School 
to women. “Is gut.”’ 

Not so good is the immediate re- 
sponse of real estate interests to the 
government's decision to enforce an 
anti-discrimination policy in hous- 
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ing aided by federal funds. Said 
they, it will “raise havoc” with fu- 
ture building projects. The report 
of their reasons (not “reasoning’’) is 
unconvincing to anyone truly seek- 
ing a Christian solution to the prob- 
lems of housing and community liv- 
ing. Personal profits are still held to 
be more important than social wel- 
fare or the rights of individuals. 


ACLU’s New Director 


This month Patrick Murphy Ma- 
lin succeeds the renowned Roger 
Baldwin as Director of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. When 
we first knew “Pat” he was an able 
student leader in the Christian As- 
sociation at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. A committed Quaker, he 
has held posts of social responsibil- 
ity at home and abroad and more 
recently has been an economics pro- 
fessor in Swarthmore. We congratu- 
late the ACLU—and the student 
Christian movement too, for the 
way it produces persons like Pat 
Malin, who make civil liberties a 
reality through their own faith and 
life. 


Assembly —1950 


The most important Student 
Movement experience for members 
of a Student YMCA, YWCA or As- 
sociation Movement is the Assembly 
of the Student Christian Association 
Movement. Miami 1937, Miami 
1941 and Illinois 1946 are looked 
upon by CA leaders of those years 
as a climactic experience. Meeting 
with from 1,200 to 1,500 representa- 
tives from Christian Associations 
across the nation is a_ broadening 
and enriching experience. As_ stu- 
dents wrestle with issues to come 
clear on the essential truths of the 
Christian faith and their demands 
for personal living and social action 
and confront the need for individ- 
ual commitment to God’s will, they 
not only understand the basic mes- 
sage and mission of the Movement 
but their actions in Assembly _be- 
come the Movement’s policies. 

December, 1950 has been set by 
the National Intercollegiate Chris- 


tian Council for the next Assembly 
—'The ‘Town Meeting of the Move- 
ment.” Next month THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN will carry the Call and in 
future issues frequent reference will 
be made to Assembly plans. The 
January and February’ INTERCOL- 
LEGIANS provide good background 
material for study in preparation 
for Assembly. Now is the time to 
start building a strong, intelligent 
delegation from every CA for this 
important event. 


“Does New Life Mean 
New Organization?” 


Our January issue contained an 
error of sufficient importance to call 
for an explanation. The article 
“New Life May Mean New Organ- 
ization” by R. H. Edwin Espy (on 
p. 9), originally carried the title in 
the form of a question, as above. 
Its burden was to maintain that or- 
ganization is and must be secondary 
in our consideration to the kind of 
inherent values which the ten points 
of the article seek to state, rather 
than to suggest new organization as 
a goal or a necessity. 

Further, the statement as printed 
omitted the following sentences af.- 
firming the distinctive and essen- 
tial role of the Student YMCA: “It 
would be rash to predict where these 
studies may lead. No informed per- 
son of this writer’s acquaintance has 
a clear conception as to what should 
be proposed. From the standpoint of 
the Student YMCA it is safe to fore- 
cast that acceptability of the find- 
ings will be proportional to their 
satistaction of basic considerations 
such as those listed above. ... We 
believe that the Student YMCA has 
made, and continues to make, an 
important witness along the indi- 
cated lines. We expect to continue 
this witness, and improve it, for we 
know we have stated an ideal which 
is seldom achieved... .”’ 

These changes were made as a 
matter of editorial discretion, and 
we trust that as a result the inten- 
tion of the article has not been mis- 
understood. 
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First, Your Own Regional Summer 
Conference 


Each June about 2500 students take part in eight regional 
student conferences. Five hundred Californians always get 
ahead of the procession by holding their “summer” confer- 
ence at Christmastime. Summer conferences help students 
experience Christian faith and see its relevance for personal, 
campus, and world issues. Training is given for leadership in 
the YMCA, YWCA, or CA on the campus. Dates and places 
for the eight conferences follow: 

YMCA-YWCA Student Conference, Camp Classen, Davis, 
Oklahoma, June 2-10. Margaret Fisher and Ned Linegar, 
executives. 

STUDENT-FACULTY CONFERENCE, Association Camp, Colo- 
rado, June 10-17. Ruth Packard and Harold Kuebler, execu- 
tives. 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT CONFERENCE, Camp 
Michaux, Carlisle, Pa., June 9-16. Helene Mosier and Rob- 
ert James, executives. 

YMCA-YWCA-SCA STUDENT CONFERENCE, Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky, June 8-15. Irene Harris, executive. 


YMCA-YWCA STUDENT CONFERENCE, Seabeck on Hood's 
Canal, Washington, June 11-18. Gladys Lawther and Paul 
Keyser, executives. 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT CONFERENCE, Camp 
O-At-Ka, Lake Sebago, East Sebago, Maine, June 11-18. 
Elizabeth Johns, executive. 

GENEVA STUDENT CONFERENCE, College Camp, Wiscon- 
sin, June 12-18. Frances Helen Mains and Harold W. Col- 
vin, executives. 

SILVER BAY STUDENT CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE, Silver 
Bay-on-Lake George, New York, June 13-19. Ray Sweetman, 
executive. 


Camp Counseling in Community YMCAs 
and YWCAs 


Hundreds of college students serve as counselors in summer 
camps operated by community YMCAs and YWCAs. To apply 
write to the Camp Director of the YMCA or YWCA of the 
city of your choice. 


Two College Summer Service Projects 


Students work thirty hours a week in settlements, unions and 

other agencies and study economic, social and religious prob- 

lems. Cost $50-$150. Scholarships available. About 35 students 

in each group. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Apply: Clarence Elliott, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI—Apply: Ruth Packard, 1269 Topeka 
Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. Dates, June 16-August 14. 


FORMULA FOR A SIGNIFICANT SUMMER 


Attend your regional summer conference; 


then join a summer project 


Three Presidents’ Schools 

Officers and cabinet members of Christian Associations enroll 

for six semester-hours’ credit, preparing for next year's CA 

leadership. Cost, $150-$250. Some scholarships available. 

About thirty-five students in each school. Apply: Harold B. 

Ingalls, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Schools will meet at: 

PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION, Berkeley, Calif., June 22- 
August 7. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York 27, N. Y,, 
July 6-August 18. Clarence Elliott, director. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, IIl., June 19-July 28. 
Robert Rankin, director. 


Two Leadership Training Summer Camps 

Intensive one week's training course for officers and committee 

chairmen of campus Christian Associations, preceding summer 

conferences: 

CAMP DUDLEY, Westport, New York, June 8-15, Apply: 
Jimmie Woodward, director, 2 West 45th, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

CAMP MICHAUX, Pa., June 5-9, thirty students, Apply: 
Helene Mosier, 3601 Locust, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Two Work Camp-SCA Leadership 

Seminars 

Students work as employees of conference grounds, June 1- 

September 2, living cooperatively in employees’ lodges. Wages 

for summer include room, board, use of recreation facilities, 

and about $100. Seminars on CA leadership meet three times 

a week: 

ASSOCIATION CAMP, Estes Park, Colorado, 100 students. 
Apply: Ruth Packard or Harold Kuebler, 1269 Topeka Ave., 
Topeka, Kansas. 

COLLEGE CAMP, Williams Bay, Wisconsin, 60 students. Ap- 
ply: H. B. Bentsen, 5315 Drexel Avenue, Chicago 15, Ill. 


Five Students-in-Industry Projects 


Students find jobs, work for pay, live cooperatively and meet 

frequently with community leaders. A trained director is in 

charge of each group. Some members of the 1948 projects 

were able to save up to $15 a week. Registration $20. Dates, 

approximately June 17-August 27. About 35 students in each 

group. Apply: 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS—Jack Petherbridge, Room 1114, 19 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3. 

MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA—William Overholt, 
30 South 9th St., Minneapolis 2. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO—Richard Richards, 40 West Long Street, 
Columbus 15. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA—Bruce Maguire, 715 South 
Hope Street, Los Angeles 14. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA—Helene Mosier, 3601 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia 4. 


NOTE: The projects listed are sponsored by the National Intercollegiate Christian Council: all groups 
are open to men and women students of all racial and national backgrounds, upon application. 
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One Washington Student Citizenship 
Seminar 


Students hold full-time paid jobs in Government agencies and 
spend 8-12 hours a week in seminar meetings studying Federal 
Government processes and preparing for effective Christian 
citizenship. June 22-August 31. Registration fee $40. Salaries 
for two months will be sufficient to cover living costs and 
coach travel from the Middle West. Director, Mrs. Herbert 
Abraham. Apply: Clarence Elliott, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Two Meet-Your-Government Seminars 
(Spring) 
Two groups of fifty students will spend three days in Wash- 
ington studying the processes of federal government and the 
responsibilities of effective Christian citizenship. Registration 
fee, $5.00; room, meals, and transportation in Washington, 
$10-$15. Apply: Thomas B. Keehn, 1751 N Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

March 26-28 (Sunday through Tuesday) 

April 23-25 (Sunday through Tuesday) 


Two United Nations Seminars (Spring) 


Two groups of fifty students will spend three days in New 
York attending sessions of the United Nations, meeting mem- 
bers of the delegations and the secretariat, and studying the 
responsibility of Christians for world citizenship. Registration 
fee $5.00; room, meals, and transportation in New York, $15- 
$20. Apply: Clarence Elliott, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. 

March 30-April 1 (Thursday through Saturday) 

April 27-29 (Thursday through Saturday) 


Summer offers an appealing variety of meaningful op- 
portunities. Membership in any group is sure to stretch 
the mind and give valuable experience in human rela- 
tionships and new insights into social problems. 


Six European Work-Study Seminars 


Six groups of eighteen students will sail together on a student 
ship about June 20. Groups will spend two weeks in England, 
three weeks in a work camp or study seminar in Germany or 
France, one week each in two of the following countries: Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Austria, or 
Hungary, and one week in the European-American Conference 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation at Gwatt, Switzer- 
land. After nine weeks in Europe they will sail from France 
reaching New York about September 15. Arrangements for 
considering the economic, political, educational and religious 
situation in countries visited are being made.. The total 
cost from New York to New York will be $750-$850. Apply: 
Clarence Elliott, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


For Information About Projects Sponsored 
by Other Organizations 


Invest Your Summer, 1950—oa pamphlet listing projects in the 
USA and abroad, sponsored by church, YMCA-YWCA, and 
other groups. Projects include work camps, caravans, com- 
munity service, institutional service, and work projects in in- 
dustry, government, and cooperatives. Opportunities for indi- 
vidual service are also listed. Order from: United Christian 
Youth Movement, 203 North Wabash, Chicago 4, IIl., 10¢ each. 
Study, Travel, Work Abroad—a pamphlet listing opportunities 
for study, travel and work in Europe and on other continents. 
Published by the United States National Student Association, 
304 North Park Street, Madison, Wisconsin, 25 cents per copy. 
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A Balance Sheet of Civil Liberties 


The Civil Liberties Union has let us print this page of recent judicial 
decisions. The items have been selected with care from a lengthy 
Report, in the hope that students will find the material useful. 


FAVORABLE 


Favorable in U.S. Supreme Court 

1. The 5 to 4 decision holding that a speaker may not be punished 
for disorderly conduct even though he stirs people to anger. 

2. The refusal to review—thus upholding—a decision of a special 
three-judge district court in Birmingham, Alabama, holding unconstitu- 
tional as racial discrimination an amendment to the Alabama Consti- 
tution designed to keep Negroes from voting by requiring them to ex- 
plain satisfactorily the U. S. Constitution. 

3. The 6 to 3 decision holding that a company may not bar a labor 
union from holding organizing meetings in a company-owned hall when 
it is the only meeting hall in a company-run town. 

4. The reversal of a decision of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
in San Francisco which barred admission to citizenship of an alien be- 
lieving in a form of collectivism. 

5. The 6 to 3 decision holding that a confession obtained when a 
defendant is deprived of counsel and held illegally, may not be used in 
evidence in a state prosecution. 

6. The 6 to 3 decision holding inadmissible in a federal criminal case 
any evidence obtained through an illegal search by state officers if a 
federal officer joined in the search before an effective seizure of evi- 
dence. 


Favorable in Lower Federal Courts 


1. The decision of a special three-judge federal court in New Mexico 
ruling that a state constitutional provision denying Indians the right to 
vote is contrary to the federal constitution. 

2. The decision of the Federal District Court at Los Angeles holding 
that Japanese Americans did not lose their citizenship by voting in a 
political election in Japan, on the ground that occupied Japan is not a 
foreign state. 

3. The decision of two Federal District Courts admitting to citizen- 
ship, despite opposition by the Department of Justice, pacifists not will- 
ing to render non-combatant military service. 


Favorable in Congress and Federal Agencies 


1. The submission of plans by the Navy and Air Force, under an 
order from the Secretary of Defense, for ending racial segregation in 
those services. | 

2. Passage by the House of Representatives of the anti-poll tax bill. 

3. The granting of social security rights to New Mexico and Arizona 
Indians under pressure of a D.C. court test case. 

4. The order of the Attorney General to U. S. district attorneys to 
register otherwise those religious objectors who refuse to register for 
the draft. 


Favorable in State Courts 

1. The unanimous decision of the New Jersey Supreme Court holding 
unconstitutional an act authorizing state seizure of public utilities in- 
volved in labor disputes and imposing compulsory arbitration without 
adequate standards. 

2. The decision of the Oregon Supreme Court voiding the alien land 
law barring orientals ineligible to citizenship from owning land. 

3. The decision of the California Supreme Court voiding the anti- 
miscegenation law. 

4. The decision of the Georgia Supreme Court that Negroes cannot 
be excluded from juries. 

5. The decisions of Judge Fairhurst in Boston Superior Court clear- 
ing “Serenade” and “God's Little Acre’ of obscenity charges. 

6. The decision of a lower court in New Jersey holding unconstitu- 
tional a racial ban in municipal housing projects (on appeal). 

7. The decision of the District Court in Dixon, New Mexico, that it 
is unconstitutional to have public schools in church buildings, or use 
sectarian textbooks in public schools, or employ teachers in clerical 
garb in such schools. 

8. The decision by the Circuit Court in Shelby County, Tennessee, 
reversing a conviction of literature agents of the Socialist Labor Party 
for disorderly conduct and soliciting without a license. 
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UNFAVORABLE 
Unfavorable in U.S. Supreme Court 


1. The refusal to review, thus affirming, cases in New York and Vir. 
ginia convicting Jehovah’s Witnesses for distribution of literature jn 
privately-owned apartment houses. 

2. The refusal to review, thus affirming, a decision by the Californig 
Supreme Court holding the California legislative committee on up. 
American activities constitutional. 

3. The decision holding constitutional an Illinois statute affecting peti- 
tions for new parties, which in effect barred the Progressive Party from 
a place on the Illinois ballot. 

4. The 4 to 4 split which upheld a New York obscenity conviction of 
Edmund Wilson’s novel, Memoirs of Hecate County. 

5. The decisions that nothing in the Wagner Act, nor in the Toft. 
Hartley Act which supplanted it, impairs the right of states to restrict 
union security contracts or to outlaw closed shops. 


Unfavorable in Lower Federal Courts 


1. Affirmance by the D. C. Circuit Court of Appeals of the conviction 
of two Hollywood film writers for refusing to tell the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities whether or not they were or had been mem. 
bers of the Communist Party. (To be appealed) 

2. The decision by a three-judge federal court in Oklahoma that the 
University of Oklahoma may constitutionally segregate a Negro in its 
classes. 

3. The decision of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in San Fran- 
cisco holding in two cases that renunciation of citizenship by Japanese- 
Americans at the Tule Lake relocation center were not invalid because 
the complaint of duress was not supported by the facts, and because no 
denial of a substantial right was before the court. 

4. The refusal of a Federal District Court in New York to dismiss 
the indictment of twelve Communist leaders for conspiracy to violate the 
sedition act of 1940 by advocating the overthrow of the government by 
force and violence. 

5. The decision of several Federal District Courts that the Attorney 
General may constitutionally list an organization as subversive without 
a prior hearing. (One case on appeal) 

6. The conviction for criminal contempt in the Federal District Court 
in Los Angeles of three alleged Communists who refused to tell a grand 
jury whether or not they were Communists. (On appeal) 

7. The decision in the Federal District Court in Los Angeles that 
under the federal civil rights statute, private parties cannot sue for 


damages for violations of their civil rights by other private parties. (On 


appeal) 

8. The ruling of a Federal District Court in Baltimore that racial 
segregation in interstate railroad dining cars is constitutional. 

9. The conviction in the Federal District Court at Philadelphia of a 
pacifist for unsuccessfully advising his stepson not to register for the 
draft. (On appeal) 

10. The conviction in a Federal District Court in Ohio of a Quaker 
teacher for telling a student to stand by his principles in refusing to 
register for the draft. (On appeal) 


Unfavorable in Congress and Federal Agencies 


1. The continued failure to make any improvements in loyalty pro- 
ceedings affecting federal government employees and employees of pri- 
vate concerns working on defense contracts. 

2. Action by several members of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee to investigate college text-books, subsequently repudiated by 
the full Committee. 

3. The requirement by the Atomic Energy Commission of loyalty oaths 
os a condition of granting all atomic energy fellowships. 

4. The continued refusal of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities to give a hearing to Dr. Edward U. Condon on charges of 
disloyalty. 

5. The arrest of Walter Gieseking, German concert pianist, by the 
Department of Justice upon his arrival in New York despite clearance 
by U. S. authorities abroad. 
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Social Issues and Ethics 
Meet Class Room 


LAST YEAR when I was teaching 
in Denison University in Granville, 
Ohio, a labor-management dispute 
in a tire factory of the nearby city 
of Newark became so bitter it made 
headlines across the nation. Several 
of my students whose homes were 
in Newark came to me asking help 
in understanding the issues in the 
dispute. ‘he students wanted to 
hear both or all sides of the dispute, 
so that they could “know which side 
to support”” in a long controversy, 
the outcome of which was certain to 
affect the economic future of their 
city. The questions they raised indi- 
cated clearly how _ interrelated, 
though not identical, social science 
and ethics are. 


Basic Elements of Dispute 

A situation such as the one which 
arose in the Newark plant raises 
several problems, not all of which 
can be answered by the social scien- 
tist. The following, at least, are in- 
volved: 

There is the problem of fact, 
which is the primary concern of the 
social sciences. What is happening 
in the management-labor  contro- 
versy? 

There is the problem of value 
which is the primary concern of 
ethics. What ought to happen in 
the Newark situation? What ends or 
values ought to be realized in the 
solution of the controversy? 

There is the problem of religion. 
What is the will of my Creator in 
this situation? Or for the Christian, 
what does the God revealed in 
Christ will should happen in this 
labor-management clash? 

All these are important problems 
requiring Clarification before stu- 
dents can act responsibly in a con- 
flict situation. In our colleges stu- 
dents and teachers alike have often 
attempted to simplify and specialize 
their work by portioning out these 
problems to various academic de- 
partments. And with this specializa- 
tion has often grown the feeling that 
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social science, ethics, and_ religion 
are so unrelated that they can be 
separated without weakening or af- 
fecting the content of one another. 
People in our society who have 
maintained that the way one runs 
his business or makes his living has 
nothing to do with morality or re- 
ligion have welcomed and abetted 
the separation of our education into 
these areas. 


Does College Do Its Part? 


Colleges must provide courses 
which seek to integrate across de- 
partmental lines, constantly striving 
to show the limitations of specialties 
and the implications of all fields for 
others. 

For example, the student wants 
the tools of inquiry developed in 
the social sciences to give him the 
facts in controversy such as the one 
which developed tn Newark, Ohio. 
But knowledge of ethics can help 
him get all the relevant facts. The 
student may, as other investigators 
of labor-management disputes, con- 
centrate on the economic interests 
at stake: labor wants high wages; 
management wants greater profits. 
How these economic drives have de- 
veloped into a stalemate may seem 
the only issue to be studied. But in- 
creasingly, from the insights of ethics 
and religion about the nature of 
men, social scientists have learned 
that workers in factories are not 
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purely economic creatures. They 
have the moral and religious drives 
to discover some meaning in the 
work they do and to feel that they 
are making a product that is re- 
spected and wanted by society. They 
are political men who want some 
share in those decisions of the plant 
which affect their working lives. The 
scientist who does not seek “the 
whole man” in social issues fails to 
uncover vast areas of important 
facts. For example, the obstinacy 
shown by both sides in the Newark 
dispute may have been the product 
of years in which the plant had 
failed to meet any more than the 
economic interests of the men in- 
volved. 

Moreover, the student or social 
scientist who understands the rela- 
tionship of ethics to fact-finding will 
recognize that he, like the rest of his 
fellowmen, makes value judgments 
constantly. The investigator in New- 
ark (or elsewhere) cannot avoid the 
influence of the ideas he holds as to 
what a labor-management relation 
should be. His bias cannot be con- 
trolled simply by “keeping to the 
facts."’ His value premises will surely 
influence his selection of facts. | 
know of one investigator of the dis- 
pute who was told by a management 
spokesman that the owners were ex- 
ercising a right of private property 
which no American would dispute, 
namely, the right to do as one likes 
with the property he owns. ‘The in- 
vestigator, because he also agreed 
with this concept of property rights, 
never thought to ask labor repre- 
sentatives their reaction to the con- 
cept. Other investigators found 
labor greatly in disagreement. Ob- 
viously, value premises of the investi- 
gator influence the selection of facts. 

Further, facts do not organize 
themselves through mere observa- 
tion. Value notions are necessary in 
order for the investigator to formu- 
late hypotheses and patterns of in- 
terpretation which give meaning to 
the facts. The student who studies 
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some specific labor-management con- 
troversy will need to have some idea 
of what healthy labor-management 
relations in a factory look like be- 
fore he can recognize the underlying 
factors which contributed to “sick” 
labor-management relations. The 
factual data discovered by the 
scientist takes on its greatest im- 
portance and meaning when ethics 
has defined the goals to be sought by 
the parties involved in the dispute. 


Value Judgments Are Two-Way 

This interdependence of ethics 
and social science is not a one-way 
process. Ethics will help the student 
to understand what goals he wishes 
to realize in a specific situation, 
but the facts revealed through the 
methods of social inquiry will in- 
dicate the possibility and methods 
of achieving various goals. 

When in life (or in the organiza- 
tion of our college courses) we at- 
tempt to separate ethics and social 
science we cut the nerve of social 
change. Social science describes 
what is. The source of change from 
the society described by the social 
scientist is to be found in those in- 
dividuals and groups who seek to 
achieve values such as self-aggran- 
dizement, class loyalty, race purity, 
justice, honesty, mercy or peace which 
have not been fully realized in 
society as it now exists. The whole 
point of ethics is that it changes 
the factual situation, that it en- 
visions a way of life which does not 
conform to our present way of life. 
The social scientist who does not 
recognize the relation of ethics and 
religion to his field produces men 


who lack a sense of direction or 
meaning in their study. They are the 
specialists Ortega y Gasset talks of 
in Revolt of the Masses: mass men, 
lacking the loyalties that could give 
them a desire to use their knowledge 
for ends beyond those of the highest 
bidder for their services. 

Some social scientists and their 
students do not commit the error 
here described of denying the inter- 
dependence of ethics and _ social 
science. Rather, they deny that there 
is any difference between the two. 
‘They tend to talk about what is in 
society as if that is what ought to 
be. ‘There are, for example, social 
scientists who conclude that issues 
in any labor-management situation 
will be decided largely on the basis 
of which group has the most power 
and imply that since this is so, this 
is the way it ought to be. By this 
process, they actually identify ethics 
and social science. For them, what 
is, 1s right. ‘There are also men— 
more rare among social scientists— 
who tend to talk about what ought 
to be as if it is. For example, they 
want so much for the disputants to 
work out their differences in the 
plant reasonably and without ani- 
mosity that they distort the picture 
of how the negotiations are being 
conducted, in order to make the con- 
troversy conform to their ideals. 

Little has been said in the fore- 
going about the relationship of re- 
ligion and ethics. No profound and 
intense ethic has existed for long 
unless it has been rooted in a re- 
ligious faith. For the insights of re- 
ligion into the nature of the Supreme 
Being, the Lawgiver or the Creator 


of the Universe transforms men’s 
whole attitude toward the values he 
seeks to realize or the obligations he 
seeks to fulfill. The desire to seek 
justice in a social controversy, such 
as that in the Newark plant, be. 
comes more intense through the 
realization that not I alone, but God, 
my creator, wills justice in the situa. 
tion. For many Christians their faith 
reveals values other than justice to 
be sought in such an issue. They are 
reminded by Christ that God wills 
for men to be given more than their 
due and for men to achieve rela- 
tions based on love as well as justice, 
And further, Christians see revealed 
in their own inadequacy before God 
the patterns of self-deception and as- 
sertiveness which have _ distorted 
their search for the truth in a situa- 
tion and for a plan of action. Chris- 
tianity also continually widens the 
area of men’s responsibility. The 
Christians of Newark, Ohio, cannot 
ignore the dispute in their town, 
waiting until it touches their own 
interest, for God loves all men and 
wills that we be concerned about 
more than our immediate family, or 
race, or Class. 

In light of what I have said, | 
cannot pride myself as a_ social 
scientist by keeping ethics or re- 
ligion out of my class room. I am 
obligated to make clear the values 
which I seek to realize in society, in 
order better to control my bias and 
to make clear the meaning of my 
data. I must press my students to 
make clear their own premises of in- 
vestigation and action, and to seek 
beyond science the meaning and 
motivation for their life work. 


God, the Master-Workman 


them from the temptation to selfish complacency. Guard their leaders 
from the lust for personal power. Guide them in the service of the com- 


A PRAYER 


“O God, thou art thyself the great Creator, the Master Workman. 
Thou has revealed thyself to us in Jesus the carpenter whose roughened 
hands bear eternal testimony to the dignity of toil. 


“We sense thy presence in the upward surge of the masses, who with 
the awakened self-respect of children of God, have through the cen- 
turies cast off the shackles of slavery and serfdom, and stand in the 


dawn of a greater freedom. 


“We praise thee for those brave spirits who have led the way; who 
have dared to risk even their children’s bread in organized endeavor to 
improve the lot of all; who for their unselfish devotion have been con- 
demned as outcasts of society; endured prison; sacrificed their lives as 


martyrs to the cause. 


“Help thou the labor movement of our day to be worthy of its heritage. 
Unite in high purpose the workers in the factory and the farm. Preserve 
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mon good. 


“Help the workers of all lands to stand for justice and peace among the 
nations. Save them from sin of selfish nationalism. Give them a wider 
vision of world government with justice and liberty for all. 


“Grant to labor the wisdom to seek a world of peace and plenty by 
means of organization and the ballot, keeping their movement free from 


hate and violence, building into the cooperative commonwealth those 


Amen.” 


spiritual values which alone can make it endure. 


“Bring, at last, all workers by hand or brain into world-wide brother- 
hood; into closer fellowship with thee, O God, the Father of us all. 


—Prayer offered by a Methodist minister at the dedication of 
a great industrial plant near the City of Atlanta, Georgia. 
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; A Way and a Door 

“! have set before thee an open door... .” 

d 

i- 

PERSPECTIVE 

rt Wait on the Lord, be of good courage, and he shall strengthen thine heart. Wait, | say, on the Lord. 
1, Seek ye the Lord, while he may be found (Ps. 27: 14), call ye upon him while he is near. (Isaiah 55: 6) g 
. And ye shall seek me and find me when ye shall search for me with all your heart. (Jer. 29: 13) r 
d And when he had opened the book, he found the place where it was written, the Spirit of the Lord 7 
at is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal . 
wr the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to . 


set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. (Luke 4: 17-20) ; 


Truly, truly, | say to you, he who believes in me will also do the works | do; and greater works g 


" than these will he do, because | go to the Father. (John 14: 12) 
Pf | know thy works: behold | have set before thee an open door, and no man can shut it; for thou ; 
# hast a little strength, and hast kept my word, and hast not denied my name. (Rev. 3: 8) , . 
n Blessed is he who reads aloud and blessed they who hear the words of this prophecy and who lay to , 
- heart what is written in it; for the time is near. (Rev. 1: 3) | 
PRAISE 
a O God, out of whose creative power and all inclusive love, the order and beauty of the world have , 
ok come, we who are also a part of nature turn to thee this hour with gratitude and adoration. | | 
id We thank thee for the mystery and majesty of existence. : 
We thank thee for the inexhaustible wealth of life, for its vitality and strength and greatness, for | 
the miracles of healing and renewing. - 
- We thank thee for the universe, our great home, for its vastness and riches and for the manifold- . 


ness of the life which teems upon it, of which we are a part. 


We thank thee for the channels through which grace can come to us—sickness and health, joy and 
pain, sunshine and rain, freedom and necessity, life and death. 


We thank thee for the miracles of our conscious life by which we behold the wonders of the universe. 
Give us today the fullness of spiritual life. 


- Oh, Father of all, whose spirit ever strives in the souls of men, we thank thee that thou hast made 
us heirs of all thy creative effort, and called us to share some part of thy burden of redemption; 
the For the vision of thyself in our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ; for thy divine compassion which carest 
der for our weaknesses, cowardice, and self-love; for thy leadership until this hour, we thank thee, O God; 
For the leaven of thy ideals of liberty and justice and brotherhood, which have worked so terribly 
by and still so hopefully among the peoples of the earth, we thank thee, O God; 
rom ‘ 
ose Because through thy power our confusion may fade away, because we may follow with thee the 
way of the cross, because we may live by faith as children of one Father, we thank thee, O God. 
MEDITATION 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which 
1 of God hath prepared for them that love him. But God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit; for 
gid. the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God.” 
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Let us think how the Spirit of truth enlightens us as we are able to hear it. “| have many things to 
say unto you but ye cannot hear them now.” 


The Holy Spirit renews in us awareness of truth perceived in the past, but apt to be forgotten, or 
capable of enriched meaning through new experiences in life. “He shall bring all things to your | 
remembrance whatsoever | have said unto you.” 


Let us remember that the Spirit reveals his truth in unexpected ways and in unexpected places. | 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, thou canst not tell whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is everyone that is born of the Spirit.” We may not circumscribe 


the ways of his coming. 


Let us recall also with thankfulness, the gentler ways of his coming, through the kindness and stead- 
fastness of dear ones, through all simple joys, and through the peace of normal days. 


Let us consider that everything that is contrary to God's will is sin. Let us prepare for the glorious 
pain of being drawn by his power “out of our petty orbit into the eternal purposes of God.” 


: Let us think of the diversity of gifts of the Spirit in the realm of truth; that here also “to every 
man is given his own gift’; that in our larger fellowship, our partial visions of the truth are united 
in a fullness greater than that possessed by any one individual. 


| 


PURPOSE 

O God of truth and love and peace, we thank thee for thy constraint upon us, for work undone which 
we must do, for truth unspoken which we must speak. Possess us, be strong in us, that we may be 
G strong to do thy will. In the name of him who calls us to thy kingdom of peace, truth and love. Amen. 


ARRANGED from series of worship services led by Grace Loucks Elliott in a YWCA group 


Of two great truths we need to be so deeply 
clear. 

They are the truth about hate and the truth 
about love. 


It is important to know fully about them 
Not, first of all, because we are anxious 
About how we are with others— 
Important as this is—but because 

We need to know how we are with ourselves. 
Are we bound? 

Are we free? 

Are we free to do 

What we have inner power to do? 

To join with the great Creator 

In the making of new worlds? 

Or, with listless heart and dimming eyes, 
Do we suffer all our great powers 

To remain stagnant? 


What is this hate? 

It is that which can bind us; 

It is a preoccupation with discard, 

With that which is now useless in ourselves 
Or in others: 

It is as if one missed a road, 

Then found the right turn, 

But instead of taking it, fumed up and down 
The wrong pathway. 


It is as if amongst some scatter of lies, 
Fallen like dead leaves, 
One sought diligently for buds, for blossoms. 


It is as if one took 
A sequence of unsorted sounds 
And tried to play them as a melody. 


This is hate. 


It is dallying with the useless; 
It is preoccupation with the lifeless; 
It is struggling with what is cast away. 


What do | hate? 


Another, falsehood, wickedness, greed? 
The unlovely and the unloving? 
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GREAT TRUTHS 


if | hate another, let me think of this: 
Between myself and every neighbor 
Already lies that great immeasurable span 
Separating one soul from another. Hate 
Pushes the other further away, and further. 
It cannot reach to change him; 

It can only widen the space. 


One of the things we come to know early in life 
And prize as greatest learning 

Is our need to draw closer to others 

For the sake of our own becoming, 

To have their words quicken thought in us, 
To have their concern warm upon us, 

To feel, almost as it were, some touch 

Of spirit with spirit. 


That which recedes from us, let go. 
For all that which moves toward us 
Let us lean forward, 

Hands and heart straining 

To make the first contact, 

To draw faster and more surely 
That which should be near us 
Close to us. 


We work with what we can. 


Falsehood, wickedness and greed 
Are sickly, puny ways 

That break with any weight, 
That crumble in our hands. 


Often we begin with others 

In some shining way that promises much, 

But if we or they are weak or poorly matched, 
Then the relationship 

Will be as cheap metal, 

Unable to meet the test of fire; 

Or like a pattern in stucco 

Which cannot bear weight. 


We must work with the strengths of the 
universe, 

The everlasting righteousness of its established 
order. 

And for building one with another: 


Integrity—there are no limits 
To what it can hold; 
Constancy—walls for all held dear. 


For Time, 

Marshalling Cause and Effect, 

And Like to Like, 

And Deep Unto Deep, 

Will bring all things in a train 

As their inner nature decrees, 

And will group those things together 

That should so be 

For the almighty purposes of eternal God. 


Our need only to know that this is so, 

To seek the hidden meanings 

And the profound relationships and with these 
To make the lasting things 

That are our share to do, 

Finding joy in great workmanship. 


We have the capacity to perceive 

And bringing this capacity to full power, 
We behold things for what they are. 

The quick irritations 

Are seen for what they are and discarded; 
The denouncements are made and we pass on 
To busy ourselves with pronouncements 

As we speak for the true. 

To speak for the true, to be of the true— 
Our speech is but a part of being— 

That is love. 


It is how we are in the matter of our becoming; 

It is far from being sweet-worded, pleasant 

Or kind—gracious as such ornaments are— 

It is being wise, knowing what is truly so, 

And acting on such wiseness; 

Pulling up from the depths of ourselves powers 

That take form in words, 

That, like golden keys, open the doors to 
ourselves 

And all those standing by. 

Powers that shape thought into deeds, 

That fit in the great building of the whole, 

Resisting Time and Time’s inspectors. . - - 


—MARION CUTHBERT 
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<4 "Don’t change this picture” 
says the AMA (American Med- 
ical Association) 


But WE say— 

“Change the picture, and 
soon!” To show what we mean, 
the artist has opened a window 
in the ancient cottage and let 
in a vista of modern medicine. 
Yes, change the picture: put 
both child and doctor into a 
modern hospital. 


The A.M.A. and the DOCTOR 


HAROLD AARON, M.D. 


FEBRUARY, 1950 


THE FOCUS of the American Med- 
ical Association’s present campaign 
to block national health insurance 
legislation in Congress has been the 
picture called Doctor,” (see 
top of this page). The announced 
objective of the AMA is to hang 
the picture in 100,000 doctors’ offices 
this year; in addition some 25,000,- 
ooo pamphlets and 10,000,000 stick- 
ers attacking national health insur- 
ance are being mailed out. 


The public relations firm of Whit- 
aker & Baxter is getting $100,000 a 
year to direct the campaign. Print- 
ing and postage bills (“There is no 
limit to the amount of material 
which will be mailed,” say Whitaker 
& Baxter), and the hire of press 
agents and lobbyists are being met 
by a $25-per-person assessment on 
AMA members. 

At the last available quarterly ac- 
counting, the special AMA cam- 
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paign chest contained $1,984,000, 
and in a report to Congress required 
by the Lobbying Act, under which 
it has registered its campaign, the 
AMA has admitted that it spent 
$508,000 in the first six months of 
1949. According to press tabulations, 
organized medicine has now become 
the country’s biggest lobbyist in 
terms of its present scale of expendi- 
tures. 

Critics of the AMA, including a 
substantial minority of its own mem- 
bers, often charge that the vested 
interests of American medicine set 
their sights looking backward in- 
stead of forward. The old-fashioned 
painting chosen by the AMA or its 
publicity agents as the symbol of its 
current “national education cam- 
paign” seems to bear out that view. 

The original of ““The Doctor” has 
long hung in_ London's Tate 
Gallery, and is the property of the 
British people. It was painted in 
Queen Victoria’s reign by a British 
artist—Sir Luke Fildes—who was 
Charles Dickens’ contemporary and 
illustrator. It is said that Fildes, a 
product of poverty-ridden, 19th cen- 
tury rural England, intended in this 
painting to portray conditions he 
knew well and, even as Charles 


No Aura for Pinky 


Critical view of a movie which cur- 
rently is getting kudos from critics 


The film Pinky does not rate the rave 
reviews it has been getting. Artistically 
it is inferior to Home of the Brave and 
Lost Boundaries, and in terms of social 
content it says the wrong thing, badly. 
Its effect is to leave in undisturbed self- 
satisfaction those who ask, “Why don’t 
these Negroes stay with their kind?” In 
the guise of a film for bettering race 
relations these viewers see on the screen 
a confirmation of their narrow view. 

Pinky’s final decision—to use _ her 
skills to train Negro nurses in the South 
rather than to “pass” in marriage with 
Tom, (wealthy, white and an M.D.) 
evokes sympathy, not because of the im- 
plied moral rightness of this alterna- 
tive, but because Tom is in fact a cow- 
ard. His courage fails at the idea of 
bringing Pinky as a bride to Boston, to 
face family and friends. 

Consequently the supposed conflict 
has a false ring. Pinky's actual choice is: 
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Dickens, viewed with strong disap- 
proval. He painted the scene from 
life; his models were poor cottagers, 
themselves without the means to 
afford adequate medical care for 
their families; the dimly-lit, poorly- 
furnished dwelling was sketched on 
the spot. Many a stricken child, in 
that very cottage and others like it, 
lay forlornly on an improvised bed 
like the one in this picture, while 
parents and doctor looked on in 
despair of arresting crippling dis- 
ease under such primitive circum- 
stances. In short, Sir Luke was paint- 
ing not only the doctor, but what 
the doctor was up against in his 
practice. 

Just twenty years after the Fildes 
painting was unveiled in 1891, and 
after exhibitions of other paintings 
by the same artist which dramatized 
the inadequacy of medical care in 
Britain, public opinion became 
aroused to the point that, in 1911, 
Britain’s first national health insur- 
ance laws were passed. It is a curious 
thing that a painting with such a 
history has been chosen by the AMA 
to express its Opposition to a Na- 
tional health insurance program for 
the United States. 

Don’t change Sir Luke’s picture, 


either to marry a man whom she can- 
not respect, or to take the opportunity 
(ingeniously, if unrealistically, offered 
her) of service to Negroes. There was no 
basis here for real marriage. 

All can agree with the advice “be true 
to yourself... be proud of what you 
are!” But Pinky adds a footnote in bold 
type: and what you are is a Negro. 
Thus, being true to yourself calls for 
identification with the racial group to 
which society assigns you. To pass, and 
by analogy to follow out normal human 
interests without somehow identifying 
oneself as a Negro, is here equated 
with “denying yourself, as Peter denied 
the Good Lord Jesus.” 

To follow the misconceived moral of 
Pinky is to be a Negro, a Jew, or what 
have you, before being a human being, 
before being an individual. Such a 
moral can proceed only from a muddled 
mind which refuses to regard persons 
as individuals. One wonders whether 
Saint Peter will ask if you have been a 
good white, or I a good Negro, before 
he asks if we have been good men.— 
FRNFST M. HOWELL, Harvard 


says the AMA. But, the Victorian 
scene so sympathetically painted by 
the artist needs to be changed! |, 
needs to be brought up to date, as 
of 1950. So a contemporary artist 
has opened a window in Sir Luke's 
cottage! 


Note the hopeful faces of the par. 
ents, in the goth century version 
(page 21) of the famous picture! Note 
the cheering vista of modern hos. 
pital to which the child could be re. 
moved for efhcient treatment, with 
all the resources of modern science 
at hand to hasten recovery; of skilled 
doctors for consultation and diag- 
nosis; of trained nurses; of modern 
medicines; of laboratory facilities 
and machines. Let’s give hope—and 
treatment!—to those who need med. 
ical attention and can’t afford to 
pay the high fee-for-service type of 
medical service that the AMA wants 
to perpetuate. 

Yes indeed, LET’S 
THE PICTURE, 
sooner the better. 


CHANGE 
say we. The 


Bill HR-783 is scheduled to come 
before the 81st Congress for action. 
Write your Congressmen asking 
them to support the measure. 


Ernest Howell has been selected as one of 
three youth members of the United States 
Commission on UNESCO (United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organizo- 
tion). The hundred members of the U. S. Com- 
mission represent national organizations and 
confer with U. S. delegates to UNESCO about 
its work. Ernie (former NICC Co-Chairman) 
will represent the Young Adult Council and 
the Youth Division of the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, which includes the National 
Student YMCA and YWCA. 
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Coming Events 


FEBRUARY 


2- 4 


Middle Atlantic SCM Staff Con- 
ference 
NICC Administrative Commit- 


‘ tee, New York 
g- 5 Middle Atlantic SCM Faculty 
Committee on Religion in High- 
er Education 
4 YMCA Student Citizenship Sem- 
inar, Columbus, Ohio 
4 NICC Program Commission, 
New York 
11 North Carolina YWCA Leader- 
ship Training, Greensboro, N. C. 
12 Race Relations Sunday 
17-19 Middle Atlantic SCM Regional 
Council Meetin 
18 South Carolina YWCA Leader- 
ship Training, Columbia, S. C. 
19 World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration Day of Prayer 
22 Ash Wednesday—Lent begins 
23-25 USCC Executive Committee 
24-25 Kentucky YWCA Leadership 
Training 
24-26 Southern Area Student YMCA 
Meeting, Atlanta, Georgia 
MARCH 
11-13 Virginia YWCA Leadership 
Training, Roslyn, Va. 
18-19 Arkansas YMCA-YWCA Contfer- 
ence, Little Rock, Arkansas 
22-23 Middle Atlantic SCM Leader- 
ship Institute 
24-26 Kansas YMCA-YWCA_ Confer- 
ence, Manhattan, Kansas 
25-26 South Texas YMCA-YWCA Con- 
ference, Austin, ‘Texas 
26-28 Meet-Your-Government Seminar 
29-30 Middle Atlantic SCM Leadership 


Institute 


go-Apr. 1 United Nations Seminar, N. Y. 


APRIL 


19-21 


Alabama YWCA Leadership 
Training, Birmingham, Ala. 
North Texas YMCA-YWCA Con- 
ference, Dallas, ‘Texas 

Florida YWCA Leadership 
Training 

Easter Day 

National Conference of Chap- 
lains, Pittsburgh 

NICC Administrative Commit- 
tee, New York 

Missouri YMCA-YWCA Conf. 
NICC Program Commission 
Oklahoma YMCA-YWCA_ Con- 
ference, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Meet-Your-Government Seminar, 
Washington, D. C. 

National YWCA Week 

World’s YWCA Membership Day 
United Nations Seminar, N. Y. 
Ohio YMCA-YWCA Officers 
Training Camp, Tar Hollow 
Southern California YMCA- 
YWCA Conference 


Northern California YMCA- 
YWCA Conference 

National Council YMCA, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY, 1950 


“The Resewe Shel 


Killers of the Dream, by Lillian Smith 
(W. W. Norton & Company, $3.00). The 
subtitle should be “A Psychoanalysis of 
the Mind of the South.” Many studies 
have been made and hundreds of books 
have tried to explain the South and 
what makes it tick, and none of these 
has ever quite satisfied. But this book 
goes to the heart of the matter. The 
author has psychoanalyzed her own soul 
with great integrity, and in doing so 
has torn away the masks for the rest 
of us. 

The real trouble with the South is 
the terrible curse of segregation. A 
whole people have accepted the lie of 
racial superiority, and have built walls 
around themselves that make the Iron 
Curtain of Russia look like a four-inch 
mesh fishing net. They have built up 
something called “Southern Tradition,” 
which is far more powerful and effec- 
tive in holding a whole people in line 
than all the Gestapos and Politburos 
known to Fascism and Communism. 
Moreover, this tradition is passed on 
from one generation to another by an 
“educational system”’ effective 
than any known to man. It is taught 
to children in their homes, at their 
mother’s knee, around the fireside. 
Doors in children’s minds are closed 
early; they are sealed so hard and fast 
that if they should want to open them 
they are powerless against the great 
Tradition, which is supported by the 
most powerful of social and psycholog- 
ical forces. There are laws that divide 
a whole society into white and colored 
—separate schools, separate churches, 
segregation buses, parks, 
beaches, ad infinitum. But there are 
mores and customs even more powerful 
than laws. There are politicians and 
demagogues who play upon these deep- 
seated emotions and prejudices. There 
are masses of “poor whites” who have 
been given the special task of keeping 
the “nigger” in his place. There is a 
form of Christianity in the South which 
has divorced itself from reality, and 
which seems to see no relationship be- 


more 


trains, 


tween teachings and practice. There is 
a bargain between the business leaders 
of the North and the political leaders 
of the South, struck in 1876, which per- 
mits the South to handle the “Negro 
problem” in its own way in return for 
the privilege of exploiting the unparal- 
leled abundance and variety of natural 
resources in the South. The results are 
tragic. 

But a change is on the way, even 
though it is slow and “sometimes rough 
going among the homefolks.” Feelings 
and attitudes are changing, and writers 
like this one are more and more be- 
ginning to speak their real beliefs and 
not those of the southern tradition. In 
such honesty as is revealed in this study 
lies the beginning of better things for 
the South.—HOMER P. RAINEY, President 
of Stephens College, Columbia, Missourt 


—From The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture by permission of the publishers. 


The Christian Demand for Social Jus- 
tice, edited by William Scarlett (Signet 
Book, 35c), in handy pocket-size, con- 
tinues the Amsterdam debate on the 
relation of Christianity to communism, 
picking up at the point where the con- 
troversial resolution pronounced ad- 
verse judgment on both communism 
and capitalism and called for a new 
social order of an unspecified kind. Stu- 
dents should turn first to the second 
half of the book, reading the chapter by 
George Hedley on Adam Smith as the 
prophet of a mixed economy, and to 
the one by R. H. ‘Tawney who tries to 
make a case for the British Labor Par- 
ty’s policies. Worth digging into. 


We the People, and Human Rights, by 
Royce and Rennie (Association Press, 
1949, 50c for one, $5 for 12) is a pam- 
phlet-guide to study of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights; gives the 
official text; has chapter on “Making 
and Meaning” and on “Application in 
Practice.” Concise; usable. 


Jesus and the Disinherited, by Howard 
Thurman (Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.25) 
shows how racial discrimination flaunts 
the teachings of Jesus. How fear, love, 
hatred permeate personality and shape 
it, is told here with great power. Excel- 
lent for group reading. 


The Third Strike, by Jerry Gray (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, $1) is the autobiog- 
raphy of a gifted seaman who probes 
the central emptiness which made him 
powerless to oppose the attraction of 
alcoholism. Vivid stuff for speechmakers. 

—6.5. 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


hon 


(Comprising the National Intercollegiate Christian Council: 291 Broadway, New York 7; or 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22) 


Which Twin to Asilomar? 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, San Jose, Calli- 
fornia. “Which Twin is going to Asilo- 
mar?” was the watchword as the YM- 
YWCA prepared for the Asilomar con- 
ference. The Asilomar twins material- 
ized on posters, in stunts at rallies and 
assemblies. One twin was a happy, zany- 
looking fellow, and the other looked 
like he had lost his last friend. A “Get 
Acquainted With Asilomar” rally was 
held where conference alumni gave 
short talks to explain its worth, slides 
of the conference were shown, and the 
“twins” were introduced. 

The World Relatedness Commission 
is making news with its efforts to raise 
funds for two families it has adopted: 
One the family of a Methodist minister 
in Japan; the other in the British Zone 
of Germany. Barrels decorated with the 
college colors are up on campus to col- 
lect clothing for the families.—HELEN 
DAVIS 


To and From Gaza 

K. BROOKE ANDERSON, executive secre- 
tary of the Brown University Christian 
Association, Providence, Rhode Island, 
has gone to Gaza, Palestine, to work 
with 225,000 displaced Arabs under the 
American Friends Service Committee. 
The AFSC unit consists of 45 members 
including workers from America, Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Sweden, and 
Switzerland; three doctors and_ three 
nurses are among them. After a _ five- 
month period Mr. Anderson will re- 
turn to Brown. 


FRANCES MORRISON, formerly program d1i- 
rector of the University YWCA at Los 
Angeles, has just returned from. six 
months of work with the AFSC at Gaza. 
After a visit with her family Miss Morri- 
son will continue graduate study. 


Budget for National Assembly 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. The University YWCA will not be 
found with an empty treasury when it 
comes time to send delegates to the 
National Assembly of the Student Chris- 
tian Association Movement next Christ- 
mas. Each year a certain sum of money 
was set aside to help pay the expense of 
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the girls attending the following As- 
sembly. Now, after a four-year period, 
a considerable amount of money has 
been budgeted for the Assembly.—m. 
DAVID RIGGS 


Wilson Offers New Course in 
Christian Beliefs 


WILSON COLLEGE, Chambersburg, Pa. 
When faculty members became aware 
of student lack of understanding of 
fundamental Christian beliefs, a course 
with that name was offered. Thirty-nine 
students are now spending three hours 
a week studying every aspect of Chris- 
tian thought. One hour a week is spent 
in informal discussion.—AVERILL JENKS 


Present “Family Portrait” 


PACIFIC UNIVERSITY, Forest Grove, Ore- 
gon. A novel feature and highlight of 
Religion in Life Week program was 
the presentation of “Family Portrait,” a 
three-act play by Lenore Coffee and 
William Cowen. This lovely and mov- 
ing story, based on the life of Jesus, 
was a Broadway production two or three 
years ago. Other features of the week 
included a ‘Town Hall Forum on 
“American Campus and Community 
Life’ and visiting speakers several 
luncheon clubs. 


Are Campus Marriages Wise? 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana, Jllinots. 
The University YMCA sponsored a Con- 
ference on Campus Marriages with Dr. 
Judson T. Landis of Michigan State 
College as the principal speaker. The 
conference concluded “that there is a 
place for campus marriages, especially 
among older, more mature students. 
Marriage gives education more mean- 
ing, added responsibility and a tangible 
goal. There is a need to see the woman's 
side of the problem more clearly. Much 
of the thinking is in terms of the man. 
The problems which seemed to be em- 
phasized in campus marriages were: 
parental attitudes, hasty marriages 
among the immature, housing, and fi- 
nance. By facing all difficulties realis- 
tically and with determination and un- 
derstanding, a campus marriage, if it 
seems wise to contract it, can be put 
on as sure a footing as any marriage.” 


Dr. Landis reported on a study of the 
marriages of 544 college couples at 
Michigan State College. He said, “Nine. 
ty-five per cent of the married students 
consider their marriages happy. In gen. 
eral, they have been able to finance 
themselves. Approximately half of the 
husbands and wives have found it neces. 
sary to have part or full-time jobs in 
addition to going to school. Over half 
of our student couples have children. 
Some have found this combination of 
tasks almost too much. One-fourth of 
the students participating in the study 
would not marry while in college if they 
had it to do over. In general, the wives 
are more in favor of a college marriage 
than the husbands.” 

This conference was a part of the 
pioneering family education program of 
the University YMCA, which employs 
a full-time Program Specialist in Edu. 
cation for Marriage and Family Living. 
Dr. Lester A. Kirkendall held that post 
during 1948-49. 

—FERN Bascock 


THE 
HUMAN VENTURE 
IN 
SEX, LOVE, AND 
MARRIAGE 


Peter A. Bertocci 

A Haddam House book that provides 
a refreshing lift for this post-Kinsey 
world. Dr. Bertocci shares with young 
people, their parents, and their counse- 
lors a realistic philosophy of love and 
life. He shows us how much we could 
miss and lose without these codes that 
help us to make the most of love. 


fion Press 


291 Broadway, New York City 7 
In Canada: G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., 
1149 King Street, West, Toronto | 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


(The Student Volunteer Movement advances missions: 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) 


Fellowships A-Borning 

NEW YORK, N. Y. Since last autumn sev- 
eral missionary fellowships have come 
to life on many campuses. The impetus 
for these can be traced, at least in part, 
to visits by Frank Laubach, or Ruth 
Seabury, or Stuart Staley, or others like 
them. Things begin to happen in these 
meetings: individual students are stirred 
to a new vision of life service and 
groups gain a desire to study missions 
and to work for the Christian world 
mission on their campus. 

These new groups vary in number, 
name and program. To the SVM, such 
groups are known as campus SVMs 
when they fulfill the three requirements 
of having at least two volunteers, a 
functioning missionary program, and 
being related to Christian organiza- 
tions on campus. Some of these young 
groups are fellowship cells of a few stu- 
dents, others have grown to large pro- 
portions, with programs touching the 
whole campus and reaching out to the 
surrounding community through depu- 
tation teams. 

Such interdenominational world mis- 
sion groups help train students for ef- 
fective participation in the world-wide 
life of the Church and give them now 
an experience of ecumenicity. The 
groups do not conflict with denomina- 
tional or Christian Association groups 
but draw interested individuals from all 
of these to develop this special concern 
and carry it back into their own groups. 
—EDWARD H. JOHNSON 


Communism Examined at Yale Div. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, New Haven. 
Twenty members of SVM here faced 
the task of going out as deputations to 
college groups to interpret the world- 
wide task of the church. As preparation, 
they felt they needed to know more 
about the questions students would 
surely ask—for example: “What Is the 
Relation of Christianity to Commu- 
nism?” and “What Is Christianity’s An- 
swer to Communism?” 

So they invited Dr. Matthew Spinka, 
Czech professor of Church History at 
Hartford Theological Seminary, to 
speak to them. He called Marx strong 
as a social pathologist but not so suc- 
cessful in prescribing cures; he pointed 
out the philosophic contradiction be- 
tween “materialism” and the “dialectic” 
of Marx. He criticized communism as 
anti-personal, denying the spiritual na- 
ture of man, and concluded, “Any 
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civilization which loses faith in God 
must reduce man to an object, a thing.” 
In the next meeting a panel—U. Ba 
Mhyin of Burma and Ram Singh of 
India (students) and Joseph Smith 
(missionary returned from China)—eval- 
uated Christianity and communism in 
those countries. A week later Mr. 
Michael Russo, Chairman of the Com- 
munist Party in Connecticut was the 
speaker. For the final program, Alex- 
ander Miller, author of The Christian 
Significance of Karl Marx, spoke on 
“The Prophetic Challenge of Marxism 
to Christianity.” 


From Four to Fifty 


OBERLIN, Ohio. Starting this fall with 
four members, the missionary-minded 
group here has grown to more than 
fifty. Organizational matters now set- 
tled, the group has decided on its mis- 
sionary project: since there are no SVM 
groups elsewhere in Ohio they are send- 
ing deputations to various colleges to 
present the work of the church in the 
mission field. The group meets twice 
a month at supper, one of these being a 
sacrificial meal. 


Field and Stream 

THE USA, YES. Eighty percent of Navajo 
Indians on reservations in the United 
States are illiterate. According to 1947 
census figures illiteracy for the country 
is only 2.7%; yet 52,000 of the 65,000 
Navajos can neither read nor write. 
These Indians herd sheep in an eroded 
25,000 square mile corner of Arizona 
and New Mexico; they carry water for 
miles to irrigate small garden plots, and 
live in primitive one-room hogans. 


AUSTRALIA. “Nationalism and Christian 
Missions” was the theme of the mission- 
ary conference held January 8th in 
connection with the general national 
conference at Geelong Grammar School, 
Corio. This special part of the confer- 
ence was sponsored by the Missionary 
Service Fellowship of the Australian 
Student Christian Movement. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Incomplete reports from 
the travel staff of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement indicate a high number 
of interviews with students considering 
mission service, as well as a growing 
campus concern about the world mis- 
sion of the Christian Church. Seven 
missionaries visiting 200 schools, sent in 
the names of over 625 students inter- 
viewed for possible mission candidacy. 
Over one hundred of these are now in 
contact with mission boards. 

—PAUL CONVERSE 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 
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(Evangelical & Reformed, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 3; and Congregational Christian, 19 South Loa 


Salle Street, Chicago 3) 
Instrument and Intent 


“Students are young people” say those 
who advocate one youth organization in 
the Church (to include all unmarried 
young people between the ages of 13 
and 24). Others, agreeing that most stu- 
dents are young people chronologically, 
although quite a few are married, say 
that they are young people in a specific 
environment and with distinctive needs. 
These believe that a separate student 
fellowship can best minister to these 
unique needs. 

So the discussion goes, with addi- 
tional arguments on both sides. Disrup- 
tions, while painful, do cause us to re- 
flect on what in our past has been good 
and what not so good: as we formulate 
the youth-student setup in the United 
Church of Christ we realize deeply that 
a great Opportunity is ours. 

As we begin our task we need to 
understand the true purpose for having 
any organizations in the Church. Or- 
ganizations are not ends in themselves; 


they are instruments by which we may 
reach certain great ends. A youth or 
student organization should be a fel- 
lowship in which the young people be- 
come deeply committed disciples of 
Jesus Christ and thus intelligent and 
vital members of the Christian com- 
munity, the Church. The organization 
must provide opportunity for witness- 
ing and serving. Our present question 
is, what type of set-up offers the best 
instrument for the accomplishment of 
these ends? 

There is validity in the argument that 
there be no break from high school to 
college in the organizational instru- 
ment used by young people, and that 
college students should continue in the 
same fellowship and not be set apart 
for four years in a “student set of 
machinery.” Some students answer that 
psychologically it is good to enter a 
new organization, since all of college 
life is new. 

One reason advanced for separate 
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youth and student organizations on na- 
tional, state and local levels is _ that 
these should be laboratories for the de- 
velopment of leadership, making avail- 
able many opportunities for a develop- 
ing leadership. Thus USF leadership 
does not duplicate that of the Youth 
Fellowship or the Pilgrim Fellowship. 
Since 80% of our society's leadership 
comes from the 6% who attend col- 
lege and university, it is important to 
give students experience in church lead- 
ership. Again, a youth organization 
needs assurance that students will not 
take over its leadership and that high 
school youth and non-college young 
people may be trained to serve. 

A committee of the Youth Fellow- 
ship, Pilgrim Fellowship and United 
Student Fellowship is at work on a 
plan of organization for youth and stu- 
dents of the United Church. This plan 
will be presented next August to the 
First National Council of United 
Church Youth and the second United 
Student Fellowship Assembly for ap- 
proval, rejection or alteration. In the 


meantime, student groups should dis- 
cuss the alternatives thoroughly, so that 
student delegates will come qualified to 
speak and vote intelligently.—cCHARLEs 
SCHWANTES 
One of the knotty problems to be 
ironed out at the USF Assembly next 
summer is that concerning the relation- 
ship of the Student and Youth Fellow- 
ships in the United Church. To give us 
a lucid view of the situation, we wel- 
come a guest editor, Rev. Charles 
Schwantes, Director of Student Work 
of the E. & R. Church and one of the 
National Secretaries of USF. 


A First for North Dakota 

November 5, 1949 Was a great day 
for what will be the United Student 
Fellowship in North Dakota. Twenty: 
one young people from six North Da- 
kota colleges, and their advisers, held a 
retreat in the Jamestown Congrega- 
tional Church that day, and agreed that 
plans for a permanent state organiza- 
tion should be made, and presented at 
a retreat this spring. Mary Sussex, chair- 
man of the committee, will meet with 
Rev. A. H. Bartter, Rev. W. A. Ebertz 


and Bill Arneson to draft a_ consti. 
tution and draw up suggestions based on 
what other groups are doing. 

The Jamestown meetings were opened 
with a worship service, led by Jack 
Johnson, state P. F. President. A discus. 
sion on “The S. F. Situation on Our 
Campuses” was led by Mary Sussex. 
Guest-speaker Kenneth Wade (director 
of student work at the U. of Minne. 
sota) spoke on SF, its relationships, its 
purpose, and the needs it serves. 

The afternoon featured a discussion 
on “Our Campus Needs an SF Group,” 
led by Gloria Buck. After further shar. 
ing of insights and experiences, a ban. 
quet closed a profitable meeting.—Mary 
SUSSEX 

Our sincere thanks to Mary for this 
report on a very important “first” for 
USF in North Dakota. It is the hope 
of the publications committee _ that 
many other officers in other district 
organizations will submit reports of 


events—our only means of learning 
what happens “inside USF.”—R.]. 


—ROBERT JOHNSON, Yale, Chairman 
USF Publications Committee 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


(Student program of the Northern Baptist Convention: 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16) 


Our National Conference Makes History 


The Northern Baptist Student Con- 
ference, meeting last Christmasweek, 
was our first national all-student gath- 
ering. It comprised 178 delegates and 
leaders from 70 colleges and seminaries, 
meeting in Kalamazoo College, in Mich- 
igan. “The Christian Imperative” was 
the conference theme; the group was 
cosmopolitan in character, with many 
countries represented as well as every 
section of the USA. 

In Dr. Edwin MacNeill Poteat of 
Raleigh, N. C., and Liston Pope of Yale 
Divinity School, the conference had 
eminent resource persons. From. the 
daily morning platform, Dr. Poteat pre- 
sented the imperatives of personal 
faith, church, social order, university, 
and world church; then followed the 
morning cell groups. Afternoons, there 
were Bible study groups, and _inter- 
views with such Baptist leaders as G. 
Pitt Beers (Home Mission Society), 
Donald Cloward (Director, Baptist 
Council on Christian Social Progress), 
and Jesse Wilson (Foreign Missions 
Secretary). Ihe evening program grew 
out of Dr. Poteat’s morning “impera- 
tive’’ presentations, with Samuel Miller 
(Baptist pastor of Cambridge, Mass.) 
offering “The Student Looks at the 
Church”; Liston Pope: “Alternatives to 
Communism”; and Elbert Cole (Farm- 
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ington, Missouri): “Christian Vocation 
of Student and Professor.” John Desch- 
ner on Saturday night made vivid the 
historical growth of the student move- 
ment in America and the _ Baptist 
Church. 

In a National Commission business 
meeting, student delegates afhrmed 
their support of the national Conven- 
tion and of their concept of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship as an integral part of 
it. Because of their concern, the stu- 
dents delegated their Commission to ex- 
press the following convictions of Bap- 
tist students: 1) Students recognize the 
necessity to use the existing Church to 
interpret the direct relationship as a 
Baptist Youth Fellowship to the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, and the need 


a 


4 
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on the part of the students to clarify 
phases of their work to the convention. 
2) Student work should become a major 


element for consideration on the pro- 


gram of the 1951 convention. 3) The 
urgent needs of students must be im- 
pressed on the N.B.C. Program Con- 
mittee, members of the Board of Edu- 
cation and Publication, and the Presi- 
dent of the Convention. 

The foregoing convictions led to these 
concrete actions: 1) ‘The students will 
inform the denomination of their con- 
cern, requesting time for presentation 
at both the national and state conven- 
tions. 2) The imperative need for ade- 
quate student leadership must be rec. 
ognized by the convention. ‘The inbal- 
ance between the vast amount of stu- 
dent work and the inadequate staff 
should be adjusted. Students will ask 
the denomination to use all available 
channels to make positions of student 
leadership attractive and_ sufficient to 
the need. 3) Students reaffirm their ecu- 


The National Baptist Student Conference was an important event 
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menical afhliation and concern, and in- 
rend to be responsible to their ecu- 
menical commitments. (This evoked im- 
mediate acuion in a unanimous vote by 
the conference to take offerings and 
pledges for WSCF, the first $500 of 
which was designated for support of Ko 
Kvan Than as a WSCF secretary in 


Southeastern Asia. To the ecumenical 
cause almost $1,000 was contributed 
and pledged by the conference dele- 
gates.) 

The usual difhculty of formulation of 
a definite set of conclusions was expert- 
enced. Then, in an inspirational wor- 
ship service on New Year's Eve, search- 


ing questions were asked, by which the 
individual might examine the validity 
of his Christian faith. It may well be 
that our first National Baptist Student 
Conterence has opened a new chapter 
in our history. 
FORGE HOwaArp, 
Bucknell University 
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(Worlds Student Christian Federation, 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland; United Student Christian 


Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) 


First Student Conference 


BUENOS-AIRES, ARGENTINA. The dreams of 
the SCM here were finally realized with 
the holding of the first retreat-confer- 
ence for students. The theme was “The 
Future Depends on You,” which was 
also the title of the address of Dr. 
Moreas on the evangelization of the 
UNIVETSILY. 


Firs’ Large German Conference 


STUTTGART, GFRMANY. For the first time 
since the war the German Student Chris- 
tian Movement has been able to call a 
conference for students from all of 
Germany. and a thousand students re- 
sponded, including 100 from the Rus- 
sian 

Reporting on the conference, Horst 
Bannach wrote: “Now we see more 
dearly what a tremendous task God has 
given us to do in the community life of 
the university and in the nation. We 
think with immense gratitude of the 
Student Christian Movements over the 
world. All the material and spiritual 
help and sympathy of which we have 
benehted in the past vears has influ 
enced our life to such an extent that 
we shall never forget it.” 


Activities in Czechoslovakia 

PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA. “Christians feel] 
that they have something to savy about 
the reconstruction of the world. but 
secular leaders have not waited for it 
and have gone ahead of the church.” 
said Professor J. B. Soucek, chairman 
of the Central Committee of the SCM 
in Czechoslovakia to an SCM group in 
Prague. 

“Students must understand the foun 
dations of the Christian faith,”’ he con 
unued. “So they may grasp more clearl\ 
its implications for their lives in the 
university and the world. Let us read 
I Corinthians. Chapter 6. There must 
be people fully consecrated to Jesus 
Christ, who not by their own strength 
can live in the present-day world and 
keep a pure heart.” He went on to ask 
if God is not teaching Christians and 
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judging them by letting initiative pass 
into secular hands, because of the fail- 
ures of the church to lead in the recon- 
struction of society. During the present 
term Dr. Soucek is leading a Bible Study 
group on the relevance of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets for the modern world. 

Other student seminars are on: the 
philosophical foundations of liberalism, 
Russian literature, and Masarvk’s “Mod- 
ern Man and Religion.” 


Financing Conference Delegates 
WELLINGION, NEW ZEALAND. “It is essen- 
tial that the right people attend student 
conferences whether they can afford the 
traveling expenses and other costs or 
not, says a resolution passed by the 
New Zealand Student Christian Move- 
ment as a part of a re-examination of 
the whole life of the Movement. “We 
recommend therefore,” the resolution 
continues, “that all expenses be a charge 
on the Movement, in the first place; and 
during the conference, delegates be in- 
vited to make a donation towards the 
total expenses, to be paid OVeT a period 
of time if necessarv.” 


Going to Britain? 

LONDON. Alan Booth, General Secretary 
of the British SCM will welcome visits 
by American students who have been 
active in Student Christian groups at 
home. 


Distinguished Alumni 


OSLO, NORWAY. An interesting feature of 
the Scandanavian Student Christian 
conterence at Trondheim, Norwav, last 
suunmer was the presentauon by Bishop 
Arne Fyellbu, a former SCM secretary, 
of a guestbook signed in 1925 by stu- 
dents active in the SCM. Present-day 
students were interested to discover how 
many of the names are those of present 
“outstanding leaders in the work of the 
university and the Church.” 


Oxford-Heidelberg 


HEIDELBERG, GERMANY. British and Ger- 
man students held their third Oxford. 


Heidelberg exchange conference this 
year, in the German university. Ad. 
dresses included: Challenge to 
the Christian of Modern Developments” 
(the ethical issues in scientific research 
work); the responsibility of the Chris- 
tian in politics; the fear of life ex- 
pressed by modern German philoso- 
phers; and the cultural and religious 
background of modern times. 


Courage in Burma 


ADONIRAM JUDSON COLLEGE, which before 
the war accommodated 1,600 students in 
16 fine dormitories, suffered heavy war 
damage in buildings, furnishings and 
equipment. Now goo resident students 
crowd into two makeshift hostels; 60 
students must crowd around one micro- 
scope. Yet the faculty says: “We have 
learned patience, courage and co-opera- 
tion. It is in that new spirit that we are 
lacing the future.” Indeed, they've al- 
ready collected 10,000 volumes toward 
restoring the pre-war library of 55,000 
books. 


Scholarship Aid 


CALCUTTA, INDIA. Since classes are held 
in daytume hours, it is almost impossible 
for the thousands of refugee students in 
India to work to support themselves. 
Funds raised in the USA by the World 
Student Service Fund have made pos 
sible only small assistance. So strenuous 
is the struggle for an education that 
fathers have been known to sell their 
property to keep their sons in the uni 
versity. 

—PARKER ROSSMAN 


A NEW CURRICULUM FOR 
MINISTERIAL 
EDUCATION 


A copy of this pamphlet 
describing the new curricu- 


lum for the degree of 


had on request. 
Dean Marvin P. Halverson 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Afhlhated with the University of Chicago 
through the Federated Theological Faculty 

5757 University Avenue Chicego 37, Illinois 


Jachelor of Divinity may be 
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